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HERMANN HESSE AS CRITIC OF ENGLISH AND 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 


G. W. Fietn 
Victoria College, University of Toronto 


A neglected chapter of Hesse’s work is his critical writing over 
more than half a century. In their bibliography of 1947 Kliemann and 
Silomon estimated that Hesse had published far more than a thousand 
book reviews. This was a conservative figure at the time, and still 
reviews continued to come from his pen, although in diminishing quan- 
tity, until 1956. Many appeared in periodicals edited by Hesse: Marz 
(1907-1912) and Vivos Voco (1919-1922). Others appeared in such 
well known journals as Propylaen, Die Rheinlande, and Die neue Rund- 
schau. But many appeared in daily and weekly papers in Germany and 
Switzerland, and to track these down is a major task for the bibliogra- 
pher.? On the basis of these reviews combined with the essays on 
literature ? Kliemann hailed Hesse as a major critic: “Er hat sich damit 
in die erste Reihe deutscher Kritiker gestellt (was viel zu wenig be- 
kannt ist).” 

Naturally Hesse’s criticism is concerned mainly with German lit- 
erature. Nevertheless his essays on Russian literature were among his 
first writings to be published in English,* and his contact with French 
literature is attested not only by a host of reviews of French authors ® 
but also by the personal friendship and correspondence with Romain 
Rolland and André Gide.* Despite the strong literary cosmopolitanism 
of Hesse his direct contacts with English authors were more limited. 
One may note T. S. Eliot’s reference in a letter to E. R. Curtius toi “my 
friend Hermann Hesse,” who had suggested Curtius as contributor to 
Eliot’s new review Criterion. The first volume contained not only 
Hesse’s essay “German Poetry of Today” but also “The Waste Land,” 
in which a footnote stated that certain verses had been prompted by 
Hesse’s Blick ims Chaos.* 


Hesse reviewed about fifty American and English authors in more 
than twice as many articles. This essay deals then with only a small 
of his criticism but one which should be of particular interest 

to English and American Germanists. Moreover something of Hesse’s 


—— 
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stature as critic may be perceived perhaps in sharper focus when he as 
an outsider assesses our own writers. Finally the themes and attitudes 
of the creative works find amplification and restatement in many pas- 
sages of criticism. As Kliemann puts it: “Ja, es wird sich zeigen, daB 
eine Deutung des Glasperlenspiels nur méglich ist, wenn man die auto- 
biographische Srellungnahme Hesses zur Literatur mit heranzieht.” 

In considering Hesse as a critic of English literature it seemed to 
me that one of the first things to establish was his knowledge of Eng- 
lish. In a review of Swinburne’s poetry Hesse refers to the untranslata- 
bility of lyric poems in general and of Swinburne’s in particular, and 
this seemed to suggest acquaintance with the original. Hesse’s back- 
ground presents curious contacts with the English-speaking world. News 
of his birth was communicated by one grandparent to the other in 
these quaint terms: “I have just seen the big Hermannle who cries for 
hunger turning his head on every side with the mouth opened trying 
to get to drink. The nurse gave him a little camomilla, but the portion 
was not sufficient for so an hungry big fellow. Adele and the boys 
are delighted of the brother.” * The grandmother, Julie Dubois, French 
Swiss, met and married the redoutable Swabian Hermann Gundert while 
both were in the service of the London Mission in India (later of the 
Basel Mission). English appears to have been their common medium, 
and in the poet’s early years English and American visitors came fre- 
quently to the family home in Calw. Nevertheless in his time the 
humanistic Gymnasium of the south generally offered only French 
among the modern languages. Thus late in life Hesse refers to his 
sadness in discovering he could no longer read French with the same 
fluency as in earlier years, whereas in “Singapore-Traum” (Aus Indien, 
1914) he wrote: “Wir redeten Malaiisch mit Englisch vermischt und 
dieses Englisch erinnerte mich daran, daB meine Kindheit lange voriiber 
sei, denn damals besprachen meine Eltern ihre Geheimnisse alle englisch 
und ich verstand nichts davon.” It seems then that Hesse never mas- 
tered the English language as he did French, and this he confirmed in 
a letter to me of June 1960: 

Neben der deutschen und franzésischen Dichtung habe ich stets 

die englische als gleichwertig geschatzt. Franzésisch las ich in 

jiingeren Jahren oft. Englisch habe ich nie so gut verstanden, daB 
ich gute Literatur im Original lesen konnte. Meine Eltern und 

Schwestern sprachen englisch gelaufig, es kam auch viel englischer 

und amerikanischer Besuch in unser Haus. Aber gelesen habe ich 

nur zur Ubung einige leichte Literatur, ein wenig Mark Twain, ein 

In Ubersetzungen las ich sehr viel englische Literatur, geliebt habe 

ich von den neueren Autoren Hardy, Meredith, Virginia Woolf, 

Forster und manche andere. 


In his Bibliothek der Weltliteratur Hesse lists — often with apt 
comments — the standard body of English authors and works basic for 
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every library. Glancing at this survey from Chaucer to Oscar Wilde, 
we note that Milton is rejected with the comment that although teachers 
spoke of him with veneration no one read him. In this remark Hesse 
reveals once more his deep distrust of the formal educational system. 
One of Byron’s longer poems should be included, such as Childe Harold, 
but in his comments Hesse tends to denigrate Byron’s poetry in favor 
of Shelley and Keats. Sir Walter Scott does not fare so well either, 
only one of his historical novels, perhaps Ivanhoe, being included “aus 
Pietat.” 

Among reviews of earlier authors we find in Marz (1911-12) two 
reviews of Ben Jonson: “Der witzige, scharfsinnige Zeitgenosse Shake- 
speares hat wohl nicht die GréBe, die unsterblich macht; aber seine 
geistvolle Feinheit und das kluge, schén gebaute Gefiige seiner Dich- 
tungen wird GenieBern auch heute noch Freude bereiten.” The other 
piece in doggerel verse heralds Cassirer, who has “Den Volpone von 
Ben Jonson gebracht, / Dem beriihmten Dichter aus Engellande, / Des- 
sen seit Langem kein Mensch mehr gedacht. / Nun kehrt er aus dem 
Dunkel zuriick / Mit seinem Volpone, einem witzigen Stiick.” One is 
not surprised to find Hesse distinctly cool in his judgment of Alexander 
Pope although full of praise for R. A. Schréder’s translation of The 
Rape of the Locke. The nine illustrations of Beardsley, he suggests, 
will certainly be the main thing to most purchasers (Die Rheinlande, 
1908, 64). Of Fielding’s Tom Jones we find a warm recommendation 
in Propylden (1913-14, 563). Anyone familiar with Hesse’s long battle 
for the rehabilitation and republication of Jean Paul — an episode that 
reminds us of Lessing’s “Rettungen” first of Horace and then of Car- 
danus — will appreciate the elective affinity that underlies Hesse’s ap- 
preciation of Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, “dies liebe, wehmiitiglustige, 
wohlmeinende, launige, entziickende kleine Buch des seltsamen Eng- 
landers, der noch immer zu den unverwiistlich Lebenden gehért” (Vivos 
Voco, 1921-22, 481). 

As editor of Vivos Voco (1919-1923) Hesse entered the fray as 
writer engagé for a rebirth of the German nation on a solid humanistic 
basis, ® and although he early foresaw the tragic frustration of his hopes 
for Germany and his life became increasingly withdrawn, numerous 
published letters and essays and Das Glasperlenspiel show that he never 
abandoned his conviction of the necessity of an active role as counter- 
pole to the contemplative life, and he remained always ready to express 
his political convictions. In a review of Defoe’s works he draws atten- 
tion to the author's activism. After commenting on Defoe’s tremendous 
output not only of novels but also of political, economic, and educa- 
tional treatises, Hesse continues: “Damit ware ein Leben von 70 Jahren 
beim Kaminfeuer einer Gelehrtenstube hiibsch ausgefiillt, aber dieser 
merkwiirdige Defoe saB keineswegs hinter dem Ofen, er stak mitten 
im politischen Leben seiner Zeit, war eine Weile der Vertraute Wil- 
helms von Oranien, war Soldat, machte Reisen, kam mehrmals ins Ge- 
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fangnis.” Referring to the novels Hesse recommends them with one 
critical reservation on the contrived nature of the usual happy end- 
ing: “Viel von seinem vollen, fast iiberfiillten Leben ist in seine Romane 
geflossen, auch sie sind voll, reich, gespickt mit Erlebnis, Bildern und 
Abenteuern. Sie sind so amiisant wie belehrend zu lesen, einzig die 
Bekehrungen seiner oft recht wilden Helden, mit denen seine Biicher 
regelmaBig enden, schmecken uns etwas fremd und gewollt.” (Vivos 
Voco, 1919-20, 202) 

In his introduction to Gulliver's Travels we see reflected some- 
thing of Hesse’s problematic personality as well as the cultural crisis 
of our age. Discussing Swift’s genius and his struggle with poverty and 
current social and political problems, Hesse recounts his ending in a 
condition considered by his contemporaries and earlier biographers to 
be madness but which we can no longer define as such: 


Es war vielmehr die Vereinsamung eines tiefleidenden, geistig aber 

vollig etriibten Neurotikers, eines Mannes, dessen Leben und 

Denken sich unheilvoll isoliert und zu einer nicht mehr ertragbaren 

Sensibilitat gesteigert hat. . Und wenn schlieBlich dieser Jona- 

than Swift aus lauter MenschenhaB& ein Land erfindet, in welchem 

edle Pferde herrschen und Vernunft und Tugend iiben, wenn er 
die Menschen in jenem Fabellande zu scheublichen Stinktieren 
entartet darstellt, die ein gewisser Schimmer von Vernunft gerade 
nur zu Verbrechen und zynischem Egoismus befahigt, . . . wie- 
viel heiBe Sorge um die Zukunft unserer Art, wieviel heimliche, 
glithende Liebessorge um Menschheit, Staat, Moral, Gesellschaft 
gliihen in dieser phantastischen Vorstellung auf! 

The reader will recognize a similar “Menschenliebe” and “heiBe Sorge 

um die Zukunft” running through Hesse’s work from the Betrachtungen 

to Das Glasperlenspiel. 

In the Ziirich Weltwoche (Dec. 12, 1952) Hesse reviewed Bos- 
well’s London Journal in a passage posing the enigma of this author, 
who was “weder ein wirklich bedeutender Mensch noch ein wirklich 
bedeutender Autor” and who nevertheless had attained a degree of 
esteem among the English that made the discovery of his lost diaries 
a sensation. The review concludes with a reference to an aspect of 
Boswell of supreme interest to a practitioner of “Erlebnisdichtung” such 
as Hesse: “Dieser lebenslustige junge Mann war so sehr Literat, daB er 
fand: mehr zu erleben als man aufschreiben kénne, sei ebenso unniitz, 
als mehr Korn anzubauen als man zu ernten vermdége.” 

Among nineteenth century writers Dickens comes on several occa- 
sions into Hesse’s purview. At the end of 1916 — in the midst of Hesse’s 
personal crisis’! and of the war — Hesse reviewed Dibelius’ book on 
Dickens, a writer, “bei dem die Grenze zwischen edlem Gefiihl und 
Sentimentalitat, zwischen wahrer Erzahlerkunst und grober Massen- 
wirkung so oft verwischt erscheint.” After praising Dibelius’ work 
Hesse concludes: “Und Dickens erscheint als ein mahnender Vertreter 
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jenes anderen Englands, das nicht nur wir Feinde, sondern auch viele 
Englander selbst jetzt wieder so bedroht . . . sehen” (Propylien, Nov. 


10, 1916). Six years earlier in Marz Hesse loosed some barbed shafts 
at Dickens on the occasion of a new translation by Meyrinck. Hesse 
doubts whether it was worth while expending such great labour on 
the translation of works which even in the original are not works of 
art. He finds Dickens wrote carelessly and doubts whether Dickens took 
as much trouble with the original as Meyrinck with the translation. 


In 1925 Hesse discovered a new facet of R. L. Stevenson in a re- 
view of the late works, whose neo-romanticism no doubt stirred con- 
cordant strings in the reviewer's soul: “Ich fand hier eine farbige, 
heimlich melancholische Romantik, . . . voll von zarter, todesnaher 
Schénheit” (N Rs, 1925, II, 964 ff.). 


An early review (Propylien, 1904-5, 99) is devoted to Meredith’s 
The Egoist, which, according to Hesse, is highly characteristic both 
of the author and of the inherently English quality of his work, and, 
Hesse declares, “vornehme, sehr gebildete Englander kennen zu lernen, 
ist immer ein GenuB.” The first problem Hesse tackles in Meredith is 
the relation of idea and form and he then goes on to a subtle analysis 
of Meredith’s art: 


Fiir seine groBen Romane ist es bezeichnend, daB er stets irgend 
etwas Bestehendes, eine Sitte, ein Stiick sozialer Gewohnheit und 
Lebensform zum Ausgangspunkte nimmt und es mit Hilfe unge- 
heurer fleiBiger Detail- und Charakterstudien vom Typischen ins 
Persénliche, Fufilligere iibersetzt. Oder sollte der Vorgang gerade 
umgekehrt sein? Ich glaube nicht, denn wenn man versucht, in seinen 
Werken das herauszufinden, was ihm selber das Wichtigste ist und 
was er eigentlich sagen wollte, so ist es das Allgemeine, und die 
enorme Sorgfalt imi Detail erscheint als Mittel, nicht als Zweck. Im 
Richard Feverel hat er die Erziehungsfrage in den ge ge 
riickt, vielmehr ist von ihr ausgegangen. Im Egoisten packt er den 
riicksichtslosen, wenn auch unter gewinnenden Formen verborge- 
nen Hochmut des reichen englischen Landadeligen an . . . keines- 
wegs sanft, aber so ruhig und abwagend, daB seine sehr entschiedenen 
Ansichten und Antipathien ganz frei von Fanatismus sind. So blei- 
ben seine Menschen, auch wenn sie Zielscheibe seiner Ironie wer- 
den, immer Menschen, haben immer neben dem Schlimmen auch 
Liebenswertes, sind immer verstandlich und halten unsere Teilnahme 
wach. Und das will bei der fast monstrésen Breite der Schilderung 
viel heiBen. 

Finally Hesse comes to the relation of means and effect and finds Mere- 

dith lacks the highest stature as an artist: 
Die Kunst, mit der die unglaublich detaillierte, auf dem Geringsten 
breit verweilende Darstellung dieses Helden von tausend Seiten her 
beleuchtet und durchsichtig macht, ist beispiellos. Durch unge- 
zahlte lange Kapitel geht der Dichter unermiidet mit kiihler Sicher- 
heit um seinen ,,Egoisten“ herum, la8t ihm keinen Ausweg, be- 
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obachtet ihn bis ins Nebensichliche, bis er unentrinnbar gestellt ist 

und alle Giange und Faden seines Wesens und Handelns unerbitt- 

lich sichtbar und beleuchtet daliegen. . . . Meredith kennt nichts 

Unbedeutendes, denn alles ist nur da, um den ,,Egoisten“ noch um 

eine Nuance scharfer herauszutreiben, also ist alles wichtig und 

wird mit peinlichster Ausfiihrlichkeit behandelt. 

Kein Zweifel, ein gréBerer Dichter, ein Gestalter ersten Ranges, 

hatte diesem Egoisten Herz und Nieren ebenso untriiglich gepriift 

und ihn auf hundert Seiten nicht minder wahr und lebendig ge- 
macht. Aber diese GroBen sind in England so rar wie bei uns, 
und gegen den Durchschnitt gehalten ist Meredith immer noch ein 

Riese. 

We can give here only glimpses of Hesse’s reviews of contempo- 
rary English authors. Reviewing The Virgin and the Gypsy (NRs, 1934, 
I, 458) Hesse compares Hamsun and D. H. Lawrence, subtly delineat- 
ing the latter’s strength and weakness: 

Zwischen Hamsun und Lawrence gibt es so viel Verwandtes wie 

Gegensitzliches. Das naive Heidentum Hamsuns ist dem differen- 

zierten, intellektuell fundierten, zuweilen etwas neurotisch gefarb- 

ten Heidentum Lawrences an Geistigkeit iiberlegen, an Blut aber 
mehr als gewachsen, und so wird Hamsuns Bejahung beinahe nie- 
mals zur Polemik, wahrend Lawrence schon immer bis an die Zahne 

bewaffnet geht. Hamsuns Weg fiihrt mit einigen Brechungen im- 

mer deutlicher und immer naturhafter zur reinen Epik, wahrend 

Lawrences Novellen oft beinahe zu Essays werden: sein Heiden- 

tum hat Hamsuns Unschuld nicht. 

Hesse’s penchant for playful humour underlies his fondness for G. K. 
Chesterton, whose Return of Don Quixote is judged to be below his 
earlier standard: “Ein Erzahler, den ich friiher sehr liebte, ist der 
englische Humorist Chesterton. Mir will scheinen, er sei friiher um 
einen Grad feiner gewesen als heute, als sei er etwas gealtert, als trage 
er oft etwas zu dick auf” (Neue Ziircher Ztg., June 8, 1928). 

A. J. Cronin is unerringly placed in the category of “Unterhaltungs- 
literaten” in a review of his Three Loves: 

Nichts von Zeitproblematik, nichts von intellektueller Analysier- 

freude, auch nichts von Damonie etwa eines “Wolf Solent.” Dafiir 

eine gewissenhafte, anmutige, kluge aber nicht klug sein wollende 

Technik der Erzahlung, eine liebevolle Kleinmalerei (das Beste des 

Buches besteht in ihr), und als Grundsubstanz eine groBherzige, 

nicht in Worten sich dokumentierende Liebe zu den Kleinen und 

Armen, auch sie nicht modisch und psychologisierend, sondern 

auch sie biirgerlich und altenglisch, ein wenig hausbacken, ein 

ps | niichtern, aber unverwiistlich in ihrer Vitalitat. (Neue 

Ziircher Ztg., Apr. 5, 1933) 

Hesse criticized Aldous Huxley’s Brave New World for the utopian 
unreality of its persons and situations — a weakness which Hesse later 
largely avoided in his own Glasperlenspiel through its manifold allu- 
sions to the Swabian world of the Tibinger Stift and its Klosterschulen: 
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“Huxley’s utopischer Roman hat alle die angenehmen Eigenschaften 
seiner fritheren Biicher, die guten Einfialle, die artige Laune, die ironische 
Klugheit, seine Wirkung wird nur abgeschwacht durch das Utopische 
selbst, durch die Unwirklichkeit seiner Menschen und Situationen.” 
Hesse goes on to point out in the novel a possible symbol of Huxley’s 
own tragic situation: 


Dargestellt wird mit Scharfsinn und Ironie eine vollkommen me- 
chanisierte Welt, in welcher auch die Menschen langst nicht mehr 
Menschen, sondern den von ihnen erwarteten Funktionen gemab, 
aufgenormte“ Maschinchen sind. Nur zwei von ihnen sind nicht 
ganz Maschinen, ein Uberwertiger und ein Unterwertiger, sie haben 
noch Reste von Menschentum, von Seele, von Persénlichkeit, von 
Traum und Leidenschaft. Dazu kommt ein Wilder, ein Vollmensch, 
der folgerichtig in der normierten Zivilisationswelt schnell zugrunde 
geht: der letzte Mensch. Ubrig bleiben die beiden Halbmenschen, 
und einer von ihnen mag wohl das Symbol von Huxleys eigener 
Tragik sein: die Gestalt des klugen, begabten, erfolgreichen, glan- 
zenden Literaten, welcher zwar von der Zivilisation allzu sehr auf- 
geschluckt ist, um noch, wie sein Ehrgeiz es wiinschte, Dichter sein 
zu kénnen, welcher aber wohl um den Zauber und das Wunder 
der Dichtung weib, griindlicher vielleicht darum weib, als mancher 
wirkliche Dichter je wuBte, denn er sieht mit vollkommenen Klar- 
heit, daB8 Dichtung aus anderen Wurzeln kommt als Technik, dab 
sie gleich Religion und echter Wissenschaft aus Opfern und Lei- 
denschaften gespeist wird, die auf dem Asphalt einer normierten 
Oberflachenwelt mit ihrem wohlfeilen Warenhausgliick unméglich 
sind. (N Rs, 1933, May) 


Hesse’s works everywhere reflect his antipathy to mechanisation 
and technological achievements, which are conspicuously absent from 
the Glasperlenspiel. His reaction to Jules Verne and H. G. Wells may 
therefore be anticipated. Nevertheless it is interesting to observe the 
strictures he makes in a review of Well’s In the Year of the Comet 
(Marz, 1909, II, 57): 

Alle Techniker, alle Vernes und Wells [sind] doch nur Unterhal- 


tungsliteraten. 
Ihre unphilosophische Herkunft und Naivitét erweisen sie haufig 
durch kiihne Optimismen, so alle Utopisten, . . . [die] nur so 


lange interessant sind, wie sie beim rein Technischen bleiben. Dar- 
iiber hinaus phantasieren sie alle von Umwalzungen und Verbes- 
serungen, die durch ihre neuen Maschinen und Pulver und Motoren 
kommen sollen. Der Leser wird miide und denkt: wenn die Tech- 
nik die Welt besser machen kann, warum merken wir nichts davon? 
Ein Flugapparat und ein Projektil zum Monde sind gewiB ergétz- 
liche Dinge, aber daB durch sie die Menschen und ihre Beziehun- 
gen untereinander wesentlich geandert werden kénnten, mégen 
wir doch angesichts der Weltgeschichte nicht gerne glauben. So 
gehéren denn auch alle Dichter dieser harmlosen Art ihrer Zeit 
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an und gehen mit ihr unter, da sie sich mit zeitlichen und zufilli- 
gen Dingen beschiftigen. 
Hesse has lived to see an age of American and Russian rivalry in moon 
rockets, but unfortunately his wise warnings of fifty-two years ago 
seem unheeded as yet. 


Towards America Hesse seems to have had an ambivalent attitude 
conditioned on the one hand by contact in his boyhood with pietistic 
but internationally oriented American missionaries and on the other 
hand by his dislike and distrust of what he regarded as materialistic 
and technological developments in American civilization producing the 
mass-man. In two early American authors however he sees harbingers 
of deeper cultural stirrings. Reviewing Walt Whitman’s Leaves of Grass 
in 1904 he wrote: 

Whitman ist zwar la in Europa bekannt, in Deutschland aber 

doch noch zu wenig. Es wird freilich wohl nicht mehr lange dauern 

. . « Schon jetzt sind manche daran, allerlei aus ihm zu machen, 

was er nicht ist, z.B. einen groBen Philosophen und Propheten 

neuerer Lebensgesetze. Unsere kulturlose und griindlich unphilo- 

— Zeit hat ja keine MaBstabe mehr und rennt schwarmerisch 

= echten oder falschen Propheten nach. Was hat man aus 

ietzsche, aus Emerson, sogar aus Maeterlinck gemacht! Die Nach- 
welt wird lange daran zu lachen haben. . . . Der Verfasser der 

“Grashalme” ist nicht der literarisch begabteste, aber der mensch- 

lich gr6éBte von allen amerikanischen Dichtern. Eigentlich miibte 

man ihn den einzigen oder den ersten “amerikanischen Dichter” 
iiberhaupt nennen. Denn er war der erste, der nicht aus dem Schatz 
oder aus der Trédelkammer der alten europaischen Kulturen schépf- 

te, sondern mit allen Wurzeln im amerikanischen Boden hing. . . . 

Er predigt Gesundheit und Kraft, er ist der Redner eines jungen, 

en Volkes, das noch lieber von seinen Enkeln und Urenkeln, 


als von seinen Vatern traumt. . . . Mit der stolzen Freude des 
ungebrochenen Vollmenschen redet er von sich, von seinen Taten 
und Fahrten, von seiner Heimat. . . . Vieles wird [dem Leser] 


grell und fast grotesk anmuten, aber das Ganze wird ihm imponie- 
ren, wie uns Amerika imponiert, wenn auch wider unsern Willen. 
(Propylaen, 1904-5, 99) 
The second early American writer to bea hailed by Hesse was Poe, “der 
einsame, arme amerikanische Journalist, . . . ein wahrhaft Gezeich- 
neter, ein Kain mit dem Zeichen des Genies. . . . Poe ist wohl der 
gréBte Dichter Amerikas vor Whitmann” (Vivos Voco, 1921-2, 706). 
Ag with Poe it is easy to see in Hesse affinity with the personality 
and themes of Thomas Wolfe. His review of Look Homeward, Angel 
(N Rs, 1933, June) begins by taking exception to Sinclair Lewis’ state- 
ment and then goes on to show deeper insight: 
ie des SpieBers witziger als im 
Charakterisieren des ialen, soll itber dies erstaunlich schéne und 
reiche Buch gesagt haben, es sei “eine kolossalische Schépfung voll 
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tiefer Lebenslust.” Das hat etwas Richtiges, kolossalisch ist dieser 

Roman gewi®, und natiirlich ist er auch “voll tiefer Lebenslust,” 

weil er wie jede echte Dichtung tiefe und heftig saugende Wurzeln 

im Sinnlichen hat, also das Leben liebt und lobpreist. Aber schon 

der Untertitel, den der Autor selber seinem Buch gegeben hat, 

klingt nicht nach dieser gepriesenen Bejahung und Lebenslust, er 
heiBt Eine Geschichte vom begrabenen Leben, und zu dem vielen 

Unterirdischen und Nachtigen dieser Dichtung gehért obenan dies 

Gefiihl vom Begrabensein des Lebens, von der Unwirklichkeit des 

Wirklichen, vom Einsamsein und Verlorensein jedes Menschen, auch 

inmitten aller scheinbaren Gemeinschaft. Die Lebenslust nimmt hier 

oft die Form auBerster Verzweiflung an, und von dieser Seite her 
interessiert uns dieser scheinbar so robuste Amerikaner aus den 

Siidstaaten besonders. Das Verlorensein, die Verzweiflung dieses 

Dichters . . . scheint die Folge eines vollkommenen Mangels an 

Glauben, an Religion, an Autoritét und Tradition zu sein. Der 

Held des Buches erbt von den Vorfahren eine kraftige, gesunde, ja 

iiberschaumende Sinnlichkeit, eine bliihende Phantasie, einen krafti- 

Lebenshunger, auch ein Stiick Gutmiitigkeit und eine Menge 
abung, aber kein Zauberwort, keine Formel zur Beschwérung 
des Chaos, keinen Gottesnamen, keine Zuflucht zu Gebet, Vertiefung, 

Andacht. .. . Man wartet [auf den nachsten Band] mit groBer 

Begierde, denn dieser erste Roman entlaBt seinen Helden als Jiing- 

ling, und ohne Zweifel ist dieser Held der Dichter selbst, . . . 

[der] seiner selbst so stark bewuBt geworden ist, da8 es nur noch 

zwei Wege fiir ihn geben kann: Untergang im Nur-Sinnlichen, 

etwa als Trinker, wie sein Vater einer war, oder schmerzvolle Sub- 
limierung, verantwortliche Sinngebung. 

Two years later in the same journal reviewing Faulkner’s Light in 
August, Hesse shows perspicuity in pointing to the author’s merits (his 
concrete, sensuous images) and his shortcomings (unsatisfactory psy- 
chology, cinema-like narrative technique). At the same time Hesse’s 
interests and sympathies are clearly revealed: 


Ahnlich wie Wolfes Buch, den ich immerhin fiir den groBern Er- 
zahler halte, ergreift dieser Roman durch die Kraft und Bilderfiille, 
durch die groBe Wirklichkeitsnahe und sinnliche Jugendlichkeit, 
mit welcher auch hier ein Stiick amerikanischen Siidens Stimme 

innt, trotz der verkommenen, verbogenen, ins Ode, ja zum 
Teil ins Teuflische geratenen puritanischen Theologie, die hier mit q 
hereinspukt, empfindet man die Welt dieses Buches nicht als alt 7 
oder miide, sondern durchaus als jung und werdend. Der Inhalt 
ist schauderhaft: das arme, gliicklose Leben eines “weiBen Niggers” { 
und sein schreckliches Ende. Und die ausfiihrliche, kluge, aber | 
nicht iiberlegene Psychologie des Dichters begliickt ebenfalls nicht. 
Dafiir aber stehen in seinem Buch Bilder, stehen Gestaltungen naiver 
Schauenskraft, die sich recht wohl mit denen Wolfes vergleichen 
lassen: alle Sinne sind an ihnen beteiligt, sie strahlen tief und satti- 

d wie Werke eines en Malers und stehen in ihrer zeitlos 
unschuldigen Schénheit in wunderlichem Widerspruch zu der vie- 
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len Klugheit und der vielen kinohaften Erzahltechnik des Autors. 


In reviewing another book with a similar milieu, J. W. Johnson’s 
The Autobiography of an ex-colored Man (N Rs, 1929, Il, 413), Hesse 
shows how forthright he can be in expressing himself on current social 
or political problems: 

Ahnlich wie der Staatsanwalt zum Verbrecher, ahnlich wie der 

Deutsche zum Juden, verhilt sich der Amerikaner zum Neger. . . . 

Die Bekenntnisse Johnsons . . . zeigen den amerikanischen Neger 

von seinen liebenswerten Seiten. Er wird auch andere Seiten haben, 

vielleicht beinah ebenso schlimme wie der weiBe Amerikaner. So- 
lang die WeiBen die Ubermacht haben und den Neger driiben sauisch 
behandeln, sind natiirlich alle unsere Sympathien bei den Schwarzen. 


Especially in his earlier and middle period Hesse’s attitude to America 
was conditioned by what he regarded as an uprooted society, lacking 
in tradition, exhibiting uncomplicated naiveté. The earlier problematical 
manifestations of E. A. Poe and the later emergence of southern writers 
such as Wolfe and Faulkner evoked, as we have seen, Hesse’s deeper 
sympathy and attention. Those conditions of American life which make 
for superficiality and naiveté have an obverse attractive aspect which 
Hesse notes in the case of Sherwood Anderson: “Die gute Laune und 
das erhebliche Mindergewicht an historischer Bildung und seelischen 
Kompliziertheiten, jene groBen Vorziige des Amerikaners, geben diesem 
Buch ein entziickend frisches Gesicht” (Frankft. Ztg., June 19, 1927). 
John Dos Passos is damned with faint praise in a passage in which Hesse 
states more explicitly his earlier lukewarmness to American literature: 
“In einem wundervollen Aufsatz iiber Amerika hat Knut Hamsun vor 
kurzem die jiingste Romanliteratur Amerikas sehr gelobt. Ich kenne sie 
nicht so gut wie er und liebe sie viel weniger. Manche dieser Biicher, 
wie z. B. den groBen Newyorker Roman von Dos Passos, habe ich zwar 
mit hoher Achtung gelesen, ohne aber einen mehr als Tage oder Wochen 
dauernden Eindruck zu behalten.” (Weltstimmen, 1929, June) 


We can measure Hesse’s deepened understanding of America in a 
review of J. D. Salinger’s The Catcher in the Rye at the end of 1953. 
Again his attention is caught by the problematical nature of the work: 
“Erzahit werden die Erlebnisse weniger Tage aus dem héchst problemati- 
schen und gefahrdeten Leben eines sechzehnjahrigen Amerikaners.” A 
masterpiece of conciseness and insight, the review is nevertheless too 
long to be reproduced here in full, but the concluding lines are espe- 
cially worthy of note: “Ob man diesen Roman als Individualgeschichte 
eines halberwachsenen schwierigen Knaben, ob man ihn als Sinnbild fiir 
ein ganzes Land und Volk lese, man wird vom Dichter den schénen 
Weg von der Befremdung zum Verstehen, vom Ekel zur Liebe ge- 
fiihrt. In einer problematischen Welt und Zeit kann Dichtung nichts 
Hoheres erreichen.” (Die Weltwoche, Dec. 24, 1953) These lines seem 
an almost explicit confession of Hesse’s own path from “Befremdung 
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zum Verstehen, von Ekel zur Liebe” with respect to America and its 
literature and culture. 

Hesse has always deprecated his voluminous critical writing. In 
conversation with me in 1957 he claimed he had always preferred to 
ignore a work if he could find nothing praiseworthy in it. A certain 
human warmth does in fact permeate most of his reviews, but his 
criticism is no less penetrating for its often kindly phrasing. 

Hesse’s reputation as critic rests of course on his contribution to 
German and to a lesser extent Russian and French literature, but in this 
brief survey we have seen flashes of insight even in a milieu alien to 
his background, and we have observed his growth in critical acumen 
and in sympathetic understanding of America. 


Moreover these reviews tend to refute the charge sometimes leveled 
against Hesse that he is a recluse, a romantic visionary unwilling to face 
reality.’* His reviews as well as his published essays and letters show 
him intensely concerned about political and social problems. 

Finally we have had a glimpse of his critical writing confirming 
and amplifying the ideas and attitudes prevalent in his creative works. 
This must be to some extent a mutual process. It would be intriguing 
to speculate on the role foreign writers must have played in influencing 
Hesse’s attitudes, especially when one considers that the authors re- 
viewed by Hesse by no means delimit his reading. Hesse’s letter to me 
indicated his special regard for Virginia Woolf and E. M. Forster, neither 
of whom appears in his published reviews. 


Hesse’s greatness and uniqueness as a writer depends to a large 
extent on the combination in himself and his work of the sequestered 
provincial and the cosmopolitan activist. Das Glasperlenspiel is his su- 
preme play on these two poles of his being: the idyllic Swabian Black 
Forest of his childhood and the most complicated problems of world 
history and culture. His criticism of English and American authors 
reveals another aspect of that pole which transcends provincial and 
national bounds. 


1 Hans-Joachim Miiller’s diss. in progress (Berlin, Humboldt Univ.) aims at 
compilation and assessment of Hesse’s reviews. O. Bareiss (Frankfurt a/M) is 
engaged upon a new’ bibliography with maximum coverage of such scattered items 
omitted from Joseph Mileck’s Hermann Hesse and His Critics (North Carolina, 
1958). I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to Reinhold Pfau (Stuttgart), owner 
of possibly the most complete Hesse collection. 

2 Cf. among many e.g. “Notizen zum Thema Dichtung und Kritik,” “Expres- 
sionismus in der Dichtung,” both in N Rs (1918, 1930). 

3 Horst Kliemann, “Hermann Hesse und das Buch. Bemerkungen zu einer Hesse- 
Bibliographie,” Dt. Beitrige, L (1947) 4. 

4 “Brothers Karamasov — The Downfall of Europe,” trs. S. Hudson, Dial, LXXII 
(1922), 607-618; also Living Age (1922), 606-13; “In Sight of Chaos. The Brothers 
Karamasoff. Thoughts on Dostoevski’s Idiot” (Ziirich, 1923). 

5 Cf. Maurice Coleville, “Hermann Hesse und Frankreich,” Deutschland — Frank- 
reich (Stu 1954), 209-227. The inadequacy of this survey is confirmed in 
exchange letters Eleonore Vondenhoff /Hesse. 
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® Hermann Hesse / Romain Rolland, Briefe (Ziirich, 1954); letters to Gide, 
Briefe; Erinnerung an André Gide, 1951; André Gide, “Bemerkungen zum Werk 
Hermann Hesses,” Hermann Hesse (St. Gallen, 1948), 15-27. 

TE. R. Curtius, Merkur, I (1947), no. 1, p. 170. In a letter to me of 16th 
Sept. 1960, Mr. T. S. Eliot wrote in part: .. . wes fet 
to Hermann Hesse by my friend Sydney Schiff, who was also known as a novelist 
under the name Stephen Hudson. He gave me Blick ins Chaos to read and I 

was rey ah imped A little later — I think in 1921 or 22 — I was 
staying for a short time in and took an opportunity of going up to visit 
in Dio We had, as I remember, a very interest- 
ing conversation. He must have done most of the talking himself as my ability 
to understand German when spoken exceeds my ability to speak it. . . . I do 
not know why there was only the one contribution by him [Hesse], or whether 
I solicited further work, for 1 do remember that I was much impressed by the 
— would, I suppose, have been very glad to have further contributions 

him.” 

8 Original letter in Schiller National Museum, Marbach. 

*A policy which drew upon Hesse a torrent of “HaBbriefe” from unregen- 
erate nationalists (Vivos Voco, Il, 1921-2, 235-9), an episode which finds a dis- 

ya tee Pe in Rudolf Pechel’s Deutsche Rundschau, LXXX, 1957, no. 7, 667- 

err Pechel! gottverfluchter Judenknecht! Alte Schnauze hau endlich ab 
endlich, oder . . . « oder die “Wiirgehand.’ Unsere Geduld ist am Ende.” 

10 Gullivers Reisen, trs. Carl Seelig, intro. Hermann Hesse (Le pti, 19233 
repr. Ziirich, Manesse Verlag, 1955); introduction reprinted Esslinger Ztg. 1955. 

11 In 1916-17 Hesse underwent 72 psychoanalytic sittings with Dr. i The 


~~ charge which Hesse re y and vehemently denies in letters: “Bei 
Kastalien sollte man bedenken, es we nur, auch nicht in erster Linie, Utopi 
Traum und Zukunft ist, sondern auch Wirklichkeit” (Briefe, p. 230); “In Wirk- 
lichkeit ist Kastalien, Orden, meditative Gelehrsamkeit etc. weder ein Zukunftstraum 
noch ein Postulat, sondern eine ewige, platonische, in diversen Graden der Ver- 
wirklichung schon oft auf Erden sichtbar gewordene Idee” (Ibid., 232). 


VITA ACTIVA AND VITA CONTEMPLATIVA 


Ince D. HALpert 
Columbia University 


Several of Hesse’s critics, ! discussing the relationship between Hesse’s 
Glasperlenspiel and Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister, equate Goethe’s final 
message in the Wanderjahbre with that of Hesse’s in Das Glasperlenspiel. 
They maintain that both authors arrive at the identical answer to life’s 
problems, namely that thinking and doing, contemplation and activity in 
an alternating rhythm constitute the swmmum bonum toward which the 
art of living should be directed. When Wilhelm, in the Wanderjabre, 
asks the maturer Jarno what the important thing in life is, he is told: 
“Denken und Tun, Tun und Denken, das ist die Summe aller Weisheit, 
von jeher anerkannt, von jeher geiibt, nicht eingesehen von einem Je- 
den. Beides mu8 wie Aus- und Einatmen sich im Leben ewig fort 
hin und wieder bewegen.”? Hesse’s hero, Josef Knecht, instructs a 
group of teachers in Kastalien: “Wir wollen nicht aus der vita activa 
in die vita contemplativa flicehen, noch umgekehrt, sondern zwischen 
beiden wechselnd unterwegs sein, in beiden zu Hause sein, an beiden 
teilhaben.”* The similarity of Hesse’s dictum to Goethe’s formulation 
becomes even more striking when Hesse writes in a letter dated January 
22, 1946: “DaB der Mensch nicht zugleich handeln und meditieren 
kénne, ist richtig und brauchte nicht mehr eigens gesagt zu werden, so 
wie noch nie ein Mediziner es nétig fand, eigens festzustellen, daB der 
Mensch nicht zugleich aus- und einatmen kénne. Sondern eben eins 
nach dem andern, im Rhythmus, in der Polaritat, die das Leben sind. 
. . . Es scheint also doch so, daB Handeln das Einatmen, Betrachten 
das Ausatmen sei, und daB der Mensch, der nicht beides hat, eben kein 
voller Mensch sei.” ¢ 

On the surface, the two messages seem identical, but, if one ex- 
amines them within the context of the works which expound them 
and in relation to the personalities of their authors, they prove to be 
quite different. When Goethe speaks of “Tun und Denken” and of 
“Geschiaft, Beschaftigtsein und Ehrfurcht,” in his effort to find a com- 
promise between the inner and outer worlds and a possible synthesis 
of them, what he has primarily in mind is a life which faces the duties 
of each day, “die Forderung des Tages.” “Tun” for Goethe in the 
“Padagogische Provinz” means practicing a craft, means work, which 
to him is the basis not only for the economic life but also — and more 
importantly — for the ethical structure of society. Man’s dignity is 
closely related to his work. It is man’s duty to perfect himself in 
one particular skill in order to qualify as a useful member of the whole 
group, to develop the spirit of subordination and cooperation. The 
purpose of the “Pidagogische Provinz” is to develop the natural apti- 
tudes of its students so that each may easily find his place in comnmnal 
life. Goethe has Jarno expound: “Ja, es ist jetzo die Zeit der Einseitig- 
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keiten; wohl dem, der es begreift, fiir sich und andere in diesem Sinne 
wirkt. . . . mache ein Organ aus dir und erwarte, was fiir eine Stelle 
dir die Menschheit im allgemeinen Leben wohlmeinend zugestehen werde. 
. . Sich auf ein Handwerk zu beschrinken ist das beste” (XXIV, 
sof.). The curriculum in the pedagogic province emphasizes voca- 
tional training. All fields of endeavor are considered as arts, and what 
is stressed in each of them is not the acquisition of abstract knowledge 
but a thorough mastery of proper methods. No training is an end in 
itself but is a means of making the individual useful to the community. 
Hesse’s pedagogic purpose is quite different from Goethe’s goal 
of practical competence within a labor-directed existence. In Kastalien 
the student is as far removed from work and handicrafts as he can 
possibly be. The abstract spirituality and isolated aesthetic cultivation 
which the Wanderjahre opposes flourish here. As a matter of fact, 
Hesse’s pedagogic province seems consciously to reject Goethe’s Pesta- 
lozzian practices in the Wanderjabre by returning to a view, discarded 
by Goethe, which conceives of humanity as advancing by means of 
“encyclopeditis.” Hesse stresses versatility and theoretical knowledge, 
a sweeping synthesis and universality, not, as did Goethe, preparation 
for a livelihood. Goethe, conscious of the value of time, demands that 
every moment be applied to some useful occupation; the Kastalier, though 
certainly also not idle, regards time as meaningless. He could always 
remain a student and spend his entire life in pursuit of some obscure, 
and intrinsically worthless, research project (G,83). When Hesse, 
therefore, speaks of a vita activa within Kastalien, it is far removed 
from Goethe’s practical occupation. Goethe’s “Tun” becomes in Kasta- 
lien “Spiel,” the playful manipulation of infinite values, the glass beads 
of life, which, to the Kastalier, constitutes the highest and only valid 
activity. “Tun” means to be eternally at play, to be born up in lofty 
flights of the spirit. That “Spiel” often borders on “Spielerei” is per- 
haps best expressed in one of Knecht’s appended poems: 
Anmutig, geistig, arabeskenzart 
Scheint unser Leben sich wie das von Feen 
In sanften Tanzen um das Nichts zu drehen, 
Dem wir geopfert Sein und Gegenwart. 


Schénheit der Traume, holde Spielerei, 

So hingehaucht, so reinlich abgestimmt, 

Tief unter deiner heitern Flache glimmt 
Sehnsucht nach Nacht, nach Blut, nach Barbarei. 


Im Leeren dreht sich, ohne Zwang und Not, 

Frei unser Leben, stets zum Spiel bereit, 

Doch heimlich diirsten wir nach Wirklichkeit, 

Nach Zeugung und Geburt, nach Leid und Tod. (G, 593) 


According to Kurt Weibel, in his study of Hesse and German Ro- 
manticism, the “Glasperlenspieler” realize what he calls “das gegenro- 
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mantische Praktikertum”® which the Steppenwolf had learned from 
Pablo. Weibel then relates Pablo’s instruction “man soll lernen, sein 
Instrument méglichst treu und redlich zu spielen” to Jarno’s wisdom 
in the Lebrjabre, when the latter advises Wilhelm to become a capable 
violinist, thus making sure that the conductor will assign to him his 
place in the orchestra. In this context Weibel sees in Das Glasperlen- 
spiel “eine entschiedene, in klarem und begrenztem AuBen wirkende 
Tatigkeit, eine in sich geschlossene, spezielle praktische Disziplin, ein 
Kunsthandwerk” (p. 111). 


Even a cursory inspection proves this interpretation to be mislead- 
ing. Although Pablo makes an earnest attempt to teach a Wanderjabre 
type “Tun,” to teach that one should not analyze music but should play 
it as well as possible for pleasure, the Steppenwolf-Hesse cannot adopt 
this attitude. The Kastalier, the alleged unproblematic relatives of the 
Steppenwolf, cannot become “Handwerker” either. Their game of a 
most esoteric, illusive nature surely cannot be called a practical, disci- 
plined, externalized activity. As a matter of fact, Josef Knecht, its 
most sublime player, rejects it at the end precisely for being too remote 
from reality, and for being too frivolously abstract. Also when Weibel, 
in reference to the game, claims: “Diese Goethe-Meistersche Tendenz 
nach AuBen ist die eigentliche Grundlage des klassisch-durchgliederten 
Staates Kastalien, in dem die Glasperlenspieler, also die Kiinstler, ihre 
genau bestimmte Funktion, einen Zweck zu erfiillen haben .. . ” (p. 111) 
he apparently misunderstands Hesse’s world completely. Rather than 
relate Kastalien’s preoccupation to Goethe’s “Tun,” one should associate 
it with Schlegel’s pronouncement: “Dem Bunde der Kiinstler einen 
bestimmten Zweck geben, das heift ein diirftiges Institut an die Stelle 
des ewigen Vereins setzen, das hei®t die Gemeinde der Heiligen zum 
Staat erniedrigen.” ® 


From what has been said, it follows that, within the Wanderjabre 
context, “Denken” is also understood in terms of an activistic world. 
Reflection, the other one of the two poles between which life must 
oscillate in an alternating rhythm, for Goethe, means objectively con- 
sidering one’s role on earth and above all one’s relationship to his fel- 
low human beings. Productive, socially directed contemplation is the 
counterpart to resolute productive activity. “Wer sich zum Gesetz 
macht, . . . das Tun am Denken, das Denken am Tun zu priifen, der 
kann nicht irren; und irrt er, so wird er sich bald auf den rechten Weg 
zuriickfinden“ (XXV, 30). 


As the supreme canon of his pedagogic province Goethe postulated 
the principle of “Ehrfurcht.” In order that doing may acquire mean- 
ingfulness, the mastery of manual skills must be based on an attitude of 
reverence which constitutes the quintessence of Goethe’s ethical thought. 
Everything depends upon this if the individual is to be a human being 
in every respect. Man must contemplate first, what is above him, 
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secondly, that which is below him and thirdly, what is beside him — 
his fellow men. This contemplation results in three reverences out of 
which arises the supreme reverence, reverence for oneself, and the 
former develop again out of the latter. At this stage man reaches the 
highest of which he is capable, he regards himself as the best that God 
and nature have produced and he is able to abide upon this height 
without again being drawn down into the commonplace of conceit and 
egotism (XXIV, 244). This level of reverence, gradually attained by 
the student, forms the link between personal freedom and law, be- 
tween the desires of the individual and the demands of society, between 
man and the universe, intellect and morality. Though Goethe in the 
Wanderjabre still maintains the importance of man’s free self-mastery, 
he now claims that its fulfillment is dependent on “Ehrfurcht,” which 
alone forms man into a well-integrated member of the community. 
Goethe's concept of “Ehrfurcht” may be compared in Hesse’s peda- 
gogical system with the important practice of “Meditation.” Like 
Goethe, Hesse also envisages the inevitable stultification of man’s soul 
if he devotes himself exclusively to one-sided, that is, in Kastalien’s 
case, to aesthetical endeavors. Knecht reminds the future teachers of 
the game that the “Glasperlenspiel” can lead to empty virtuosity, ar- 
tistic vanity as a form of self-indulgence, competition, the striving for 
power over others and thus to the abuse of power. Therefore, Knecht 
concludes, the Kastalier were in need of another education in addition 
to the intellectual, and they submitted themselves to the morality of 
the Order, not so that their active spiritual life should conform to a 
soulful, vegetative dream existence, but, on the contrary, in order to 
be capable of the highest spiritual achievements (G, 322). Hesse con- 
siders the introduction of “Meditation” by the “Morgenlandfahrer,” 
who had long cultivated this spiritual discipline, fostering piety and 
reverence, a most important event in the history of the “Glasperlen- 
spiel.” In the course of the game, according to each sign which the 
leader conjures up, a quiet, rigid contemplation is observed as to the 
constituents, origin, and meaning of the symbol, compelling each of 
the players to vivify the content of the symbol intensively and organi- 
cally. Since on all levels of education in Kastalien the greatest care 
is devoted to the art of contemplation and meditation, the hieroglyphics 
of the game are prevented from degenerating into simple letters. By 
regular mystic submersion into the infinite, man is liberated from the 
illusion of the limitations of time and place. He becomes completely 
detached from the world of reality and immersed in the All. Goethe’s 
“Denken,” the reflective “activity,” becomes in Hesse’s Kastalien “Ver- 
senkung,” with emphasis on introspection and auto-association. As Hesse 
himself explains to one of his inquisitive readers: “Zwischen Nachsinnen 
und Meditation sehe ich den Unterschied, daB Nachsinnen etwas Ak- 
tives ist, Meditation aber in einem passiven Zustand, in einem wartenden 
Offenstehen ihren Grund hat. Sie erfordert ein Neutralisieren des Per- 
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sdnlichen, eine méglichst groBe Unabhiangigkeit von den kérperlichen 
Funktionen“ (Briefe, 274). What for Goethe constitutes “VeraiuBer- 
lichung des Lebens,” a harmony between the inner man and the outer 
world, exists for Hesse exclusively as ““Verinnerlichung des Lebens.” 

In Kastalien, meditation becomes also a source of strength and 
energy for man since it represents the ever renewed reconciliation be- 
tween the spirit and the soul. “Je mehr wir von uns verlangen, je 
mehr unsre jeweilige Aufgabe von uns verlangt, desto mehr sind wir 
auf die Kraftquelle der Meditation angewiesen. . . . Die wirklich gro- 
Ben Manner der Weltgeschichte haben alle entweder zu meditieren ver- 
standen, oder doch unbewubt den Weg dorthin gekannt, wohin Medi- 
tation uns fiihrt” (G,137). This practice can also be said to perform 
a therapeutic function in Kastalien. Knecht explains that whereas other 
countries sought flight in the unification of spirit and religion, in re- 
search and ascesis, and theology reigned in their Universitas Litterarum, 
in Kastalien it is with meditation that they endeavor to exorcise the 
beast within them and the diabolus in each branch of knowledge. When- 
ever Knecht faces an internal or external crisis, he immediately resorts 
to “Versenkung” to achieve a state of composure through meditation. 
Invariably the result is a catharsis (G, 300, 511). After Knecht’s investi- 
ture as “Magister Ludi,” Alexander, the accomplished master of the 
art of meditation, is assigned to him to see to it that Knecht, even 
on the most taxing days, carefully observes the meditative exercises 
three times a day. And in the evening of each day Knecht has to 
“feel his own pulse”: to recapitulate his day of office, to determine his 
progress and defeat, to recognize and to measure his momentary posi- 
tion, his health and the distribution of his powers, his hopes and anxie- 
ties, to see himself and his daily work objectively, and to take to sleep 
with him or leave for the next day nothing unsolved (G, 309). 

This procedure is reminiscent of the Oheim’s rule in the Wander- 
jabre, setting Sunday aside for reflection: “ .. . jeder bleibt einsam und 
widmet sich einer vorgeschriebenen Betrachtung. Der Mensch ist ein 
beschranktes Wesen, unsere Beschrankung zu iiberdenken ist der Sonn- 
tag gewidmet” (XXIV, 124). Apparently, in the Oheim’s well-regu- 
lated world, one meditation a week is sufficient to solve all the religious, 
moral, social, and economic problems which may hinder a person in 
the fulfillment of his daily duties: “Es ist das Gesetz, daB niemand eine 
Angelegenheit, die ihn beunruhigt oder quilt, in die neue Woche hin- 
iibernehmen diirfe.” (XXIV, 123 f.). 

Again, the similarity between these two codes of behavior dimin- 
ishes when we realize that in Kastalien the cathartic self-analysis is ac- 
complished in the solitary confines of a “Meditationsstatte.” In seclu- 
sion, the meditator first practices deep breathing exercises to garner 
strength and peace within himself and then, abandoning himself to the 
stream of his inner images, sinks into contemplation. After a long period 
he finds his way from the picture world into tranquility and returns 
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to consciousness strengthened and serene. Goethe’s spiritual cleansing, 
however, is achieved by means of social communication or confession. 
e . ist es geistig, sittlich, was uns verdiistert, so haben wir uns 
an einen Freund, an einen Wohldenkenden zu wenden, dessen Rat, 
dessen Einwirkung zu erbitten . . . Auch der Oheim selbst unterlaBt 
nicht solche Priifung, es sind sogar Faille, wo er mit uns vertraulich 
iiber eine Angelegenheit gesprochen hat, die er im Augenblick nicht 
iiberwinden konnte; am meisten aber bespricht er sich mit unserer 
edlen Tante, die er von Zeit zu Zeit besuchend angeht. Auch pflegt 
er Sonnabends Abends zu fragen, ob alles rein gebeichtet und abgetan 
worden” (XXIV, 124). 

If the practices of “Ehrfurcht” and “Meditation” still resemble one 
another in their reliance on the absolute, all-pervading unity of life, 
they are completely dissimilar in their origins. It is obvious that while 
Goethe derives his moral ideals from the basic spiritual values of West- 
ern tradition, Hesse borrows heavily from the East. As we have seen, 
Goethe’s contemplation is practical, gregarious. Hesse’s “Meditations-' 
iibung,” on the other hand, recalls the many-graded yoga practices of 
the Hindu and the strict contemplative atmosphere of the Zen temples 
of Buddhism. 

At the end of the Glasperlenspiel, Kastalien’s contemplative, intel- 
lectual playfulness is ultimately rejected in favor of a synthesis of the 
vita activa and the vita contemplativa. Neverthleless, the means of at- 
taining such a harmony still differ basically from Goethe’s “Tun und 
Denken.” Outside the petrified confines of the hierarchy, in the actual 
world, Knecht still practices and still adheres to Kastalien’s yoga-like 
discipline of meditation. Even his friend Plinio Designori, the man of 
the world, is to regain inner calm by means of these exercises of con- 
templation. Knecht’s “Tun,” to be sure, is no longer “Spiel” but neither 
is it Goethe’s “Tun.” It consists of service which, for some critics, 
erroneously, again bears resemblance to Goethe’s emphasis on “Dienen.” 
Goethe conceived of service as an activity for the good of a community 
with stress on the plural “wir” and “ihr.” Therein lies Goethe’s social 
pedagogic purpose: “Was mir gelingt, gelingt mir fiir andere . . . Ein 
bedeutendes Ereignis gab unserem Freunde Gelegenheit, sein erworbenes 
Talent geschickt und gliicklich anzuwenden und sich der menschlichen 
Gesellschaft als wahrhaft niitzlich zu erweisen” (XXV, 31f.). Hesse, 
however, consistent with his Weltanschauung, depicts Knecht’s service, 
though no longer exclusively directed toward Geist, as effected in a 
predominantly passive manner by the influence on his fellow man of 
the mere presence of his being. And what is most important, his is 
not a service to society, not even to humanity, but to one single indi- 
vidual human being, to a select “Du.” Goethe’s demand that Wilhelm 
Meister participate in a wholesome and useful life with others bears 
no application to Knecht’s situation. That the individualistic attitude is 
a basic conviction of Hesse’s is clearly brought out in a letter dated 
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April 1950: “Sie wollen mich dazu einladen, es Josef Knecht gleichzu- 
tun und aus Kastalien in die groBe Welt hiniiber zu gehen. Sie wollen 
mich in meiner eigenen Schlinge fangen. Aber Sie vergessen dabei ganz, 
daB Josef Knecht keineswegs als Weltverbesserer und Reformator in 
die Welt hinausgeht, sondern als Lernender und als Erzieher nur eines 
einzigen Schiilers. Er tut das, was ich auch zu tun versucht habe, so- 
lang ich noch meinen Beruf ausiiben durfte, er stellt seine Gaben, seine 
Persénlichkeit, seine Energie in den Dienst am einzelnen Menschen.” 
(Briefe, 356) 

Furthermore, Hesse’s basic concept of “Tun,” “den eigenen Weg 
zum Selbst, nach Innen gehen,” also is destined to be young Tito’s first 
“activity” in his “new” life after his experience with Knecht. It is 
safe to infer that even this extra-Kastalien type of “Tun” is much closer 
to the romanticists’ tendency toward quietism (“ein nach Innen ge- 
richteter Quietismus”), than it is to Goethe’s pedagogical aim of a 
productivity directed toward the world. For Hesse, a soul at peace 
with itself is all that counts. The Kastalier’s highest stage of develop- 
ment is conceived as a synthesis which, by its very qualities, transcends 
Wilhelm Meister’s everyday reality. Hesse uses the term “Heiterkeit” 
to denote a state of complete serenity in which all antinomies are re- 
solved. This calm Hesse ascribes in his Steppenwolf to Goethe as 
“Humor”; Harry Haller, we recall, had hoped that one day he would 
attain it. Knecht, the latter’s brother-in-spirit, (also at the age of fifty), 
has come closer to this attainment than any of Hesse’s other characters. 
And yet it must not be overlooked that Knecht’s “Heiterkeit” is char- 
acteristically “Kastalisch” and not, as has been carelessly concluded, 
Goethean. Goethe’s “Heiterkeit” (i.e. “Lebenslust” as expressed, for 
example, in the pedagogic province as song) is the organic result of 
his many-sided development among fellow-men; Knecht’s serenity must 
be adjudged as the carefully nurtured product of isolation. 

Despite the fact that the words vita activa and vita contemplativa 
and Knecht’s emphasis on the outside world and vital activity occupy 
a prominent place in Das Glasperlenspiel, these are not signs of Hesse’s 
having adopted a Goethean attitude toward men and their world. In- 
stead they indicate the author’s last and most strenuous effurt to accept 
Goethe's attitude of “Denken und Tun,” which, however, is unsuccess- 
ful, for, as Hesse himself must realize, he cannot change his basic per- 
sonality. He has not gone “Goethes Weg der Tat,” as some critics 
insist, but has spent the last thirty-five years contemplating himself and 
life in his mountain retreat. Obviously Hesse has come to the rational 
conclusion that man’s destiny lies both in an outer and an inner world, 
in a vita activa and a vita contemplativa, but he himself is incapable of 
living his own rational insight. In a letter addressed to one of his critical 
readers and dated December 1954 Hesse, emphasizing that the active 
and contemplative approaches to life are not mutually exclusive, clari- 
fies his own position: “ . . . wirklich lebendig und im giinstigen Fall 
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vorbildlich ist fiir mich nur Der, der beide Gegensatze in sich hat. Ich 
habe nichts gegen den rastlosen Arbeiter und Schaffer, und habe auch 
nichts gegen den nabelbeschauenden Einsiedler, aber interessant und 
vorbildlich kann ich beide nicht finden. Der Mensch, den ich suche und 
erwiimsche, ist der, der sowohl der Gemeinschaft wie des Alleinseins, 
sowohl der Tat wie der Versenkung fahig ist.”* (Italics mine). 


For Goethe-Meister the synthesis was a reality as shown by Wil- 
helm’s successful integration into the life of a community which he 
serves as a surgeon and by the selfless, practical and socially minded 
members of the “Bund.” For Hesse-Knecht the “Denken-Tun” syn- 
thesis in the Goethean sense was a wish-dream. Knecht, in the outside 
world, is not afforded the opportunity to satisfy his newly acquired 
appetite for life and for activity, and Hesse, ten years after the publi- 
cation of Das Glasperlenspiel, still has to admit in reference to his po- 
sition in life: “Bei mir ist es die Scheu des Introvertierten vor dem Sich- 
bewahren der Umwelt gegeniiber.”* In the dreams of his old age 
Hesse acknowledges the world and tries to adjust to it. He temporarily 
discards his old Ich-obsessed romantic attitude, apparently to continue 
in the Goethean tradition. Actually, in his approach to the ideal state 
of life he remains, in accordance with his intrinsic nature, a modern 
romanticist with decidedly Oriental leanings. Although neither he nor 
his fictional counterpart permanently attains the fusion of the doer and 
the thinker, Hesse still recommends this fusion as the only hope of 
man’s salvation. 
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NAMES AND THE CREATIVE PROCESS 


A Study of the Names in Hermann Hesse’s “Lauscher,” “Demian,” 
“Steppenwolf,” and “Glasperlenspiel” 
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A number of times during his career, Hermann Hesse resorted to 
subterfuge in the publication of his works. In 1901 he presented him- 
self as the editor of the Hinterlassene Schriften und Gedichte von Her- 
mann Lauscher. When he published his Demian in 1919, he used the 
pseudonym Emil Sinclair. In 1927 he purported to be the editor of 
Steppenwolf, a manuscript left to him by a vagrant Harry Haller. And 
in 1942 he appeared as the editor of Glasperlenspiel, the biography and 
literary remains of Josef Knecht, another manuscript which had for- 


tuitously fallen into his possession. 


Hesse’s reasons for indulging in such subterfuge were both serious 
and playful. The recollections and diary excerpts of Hermann Lauscher 
were obviously felt to be of too intimate a nature to be published un- 
disguised. Furthermore, to appear only as the editor of the “literary 
remains” of another writer was a convenient and acceptable means where- 
by Hesse could publish in book form and under one title all the stray 
elements which comprise his Lauscher. Anonymity or a pseudonym 
were necessary for Demian if the book was to be effectual in its appeal 
to disillusioned postwar German youth. Since his name was closely as- 
sociated with prewar Impressionism, Hesse was convinced that German 
youth, fascinated as it was by postwar Expressionism, would not even 
deign to read his Demian, let alone heed its appeal to the individual to 
seek self-knowledge and to attempt self-realization.? As for Steppen- 
wolf and Glasperlenspiel, Hesse’s editorship was primarily a literary 
device with no serious desire for disguise. In each case this technique 
made possible an introduction in which Hesse was able to expound at 
length upon the decline of the West and the plight of the gifted indi- 
vidual, thereby providing both books with indispensable commentaries. 


Of the six items which comprise Hermann Lauscher, “Meine Kind- 
heit” (1896) and “Letzte Gedichte” (1900) are of no interest to the 
student of onomastics.* “Die Novembernacht” (1899), on the other 
hand, merits some attention. The incident which is recalled took place 
while Hesse was serving his apprenticeship in a bookshop in Tiibingen 
(1895-99), and consorting with students who spent more time in the 
local taverns than in the lecture halls of the university. Hesse himself 
appears as Hermann Lauscher, and Lauscher, the most cynical and as- 
sertive member of his circle of wayward sophisticates, is anything but 
that which his name immediately implies. The name Sabelwetzer, in 
contrast, is a direct characterization of the ribald truant whose sole 
passion is fencing. And Elenderle, after failing his examinations for the 
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third time, is as forlorn as his name suggests. It is impossible to say 
whether Sabelwetzer and Elenderle were the actual nicknames of two 
of Hesse’s friends, or whether Hesse himself coined these names. 
Mephistophelian Death, who suddenly comes to add Elenderle to the 
ranks of the suicides, is deliberately, and with good effect, left nameless. 
Otto Aber’s name is quite troublesome. It could suggest that Otto is 
only a “but man”; there is nothing in the text, however, which would 
substantiate this. It is possible, of course, that Aber was the actual 
name, or a slight distortion of the name of one of Hesse’s drinking com- 
panions of Tiibingen. 

This disfiguring of actual names has always been a favorite disguise 
for Hesse. Even Lauscher’s “Tagebuch” (1900) contains an excellent 
example of this type of camouflage. The Dr. Nagels of Richenhof 
whom the poet Lauscher visits is a readily discernible disguise for Dr. 
Rudolf Wackernagel of the Wenkenhof zu Riehen, poet and historian 
of Basel, a man in whose home Hesse was a frequent visitor after he 
arrived in Basel in the autumn of 1899. Two other names in “Tage- 
buch” are of considerable interest. Lauscher’s love, Elisabeth, is the 
Elizabeth of Hesse’s poetry ® and of his novel, Peter Camenzind (1904), 
and this Elisabeth was probably a daughter of the Laroche family of 
Basel.* Elise, Lauscher’s first real love, is undoubtedly the same Elise 
whom Hesse mentions in an early poem,* and who also appears in Eine 
Stunde hinter Mitternacht (1899; “Albumblatt fiir Elise”) as Hesse’s 
first love. Who this Elise may have been, has remained a secret with 
the author. ; 

Elise appears again in “Schlaflose Nachte” (1901), together with 
a Maria, an Eleanor and a Lilia. Hesse had already dedicated his Roman- 
tische Lieder (1899) to a Maria; this same collection of verse contains 
a cycle of poems entitled “Maria”; and it was probably to this same 
Maria that Hesse dedicated his Boccaccio in 1904. Eleonor is probably 
the Eleanor of Hesse’s early poetry.* From the context in which the 
names Maria and Eleonor appear, it is quite obvious that the persons 
in question, like Elise, were early loves of Hesse. Whether these were 
or were not the actual names of the persons alluded to has again re- 
mained a secret with the author. The name Lilia, on the other hand, 
is a mystery which can be unravelled quite easily, since it also occurs 
in Lauscher’s “Lulu,” and here under more revealing circumstances. 

In the late summer of 1899, after he had completed his apprentice- 
ship in Tiibingen and just before he assumed a new position in a book- 
shop in Basel, Hesse spent two weeks in little Kirchheim unter der Teck. 
Here, in the Gasthaus zur Krone, he consorted with a group of young 
romantic spirits who paid court to the innkeeper’s two charming nieces, 
much to the delight of the girls, but to the chagrin of their envious aunt. 
It is this episode that is poetized in Lauscher’s “Lulu” (1900), a capri- 
cious fusion of fact and fancy, which should be of particular interest 
to the onomatologist. 
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In “Lulu,” Hermann Lauscher, alias Hermann Hesse, continues to 
belie his name, indulging incessantly, as he does, in long-winded dis- 
course on the nature of life and art. The informed student of Hesse 
will immediately associate Ludwig Ugel, Lauscher’s bosom companion, 
with Ludwig Finckh, Hesse’s lifelong friend and fellow author. Finckh 
spent the summer of 1899 in Kirchheim, and like Ugel, lived in the 
SteingaustraBe, played the violin and wrote poetry. The name Ugel, 
however, still poses a problem. One might immediately be persuaded 
by the repeated reference to his eyes (“Ugel lugte”; “Ugel rieb sich 
die Augen”) at the outset of the tale, to associate the name with the 
verb dugeln. The fact that Finckh himself suffered from poor eyesight 
and was probably inclined to peer intently about himself in order to 
see clearly, tends to confirm this association. The name, therefore, 
could be an appropriate direct characterization of its bearer. However, 
slightly suspicious of this plausible conjecture, I turned to Finckh him- 
self for assistance. This was his reply: “Ugel nannten mich meine Ge- 
schwister, — weil ein kleines hélzernes Mannle, das sich verbeugen konnte, 
wie ich als Biible glaubte, zu mir sagte: ‘Got, Ugele Bink!’ — ‘Griiss- 
gott, Ludwigle Finckh!’ Davon blieb mir der Name Ugel.” ® 

Hesse was just as uninventiva in his choice of names for Lauscher’s 
sweetheart, for the innkeeper, and for two of the remaining three mem- 
bers of Lauscher’s petit cénacle. His only effort to conceal the identity 
of Julie Hellmann, the younger of the innkeeper’s two nieces and the 
one with whom he himself was enamored, and whom he has appear 
as Lauscher’s love, was to use Miss Hellmann’s nickname Lulu and to 
omit her family name. The innkeeper simply appears as Miiller, rather 
than Miillersch6n, which was his actual name. Lauscher’s friend, Oskar 
Ripplein, was Hesse’s friend, Oskar Rupp. Ripplein (little rib) was 
not meant to be a direct or ironic characterization, but is only the 
diminutive to Rupp (Riipplein), spelled as a Swabian would pronounce 
it. The name Karl Hamelt is but a slight distortion of the name Karl 
Hamelehle, a student of law with whom Hesse became acquainted in 
Kirchheim. Only the name of the last member of Lauscher’s entourage 
was neither a sobriquet nor a derivation from a family name, but Hesse’s 
own invention. Erich Tanzer’s actual name was Otto Erich Faber. But 
Faber (workman) was hardly the most fitting of names for a very 
theatrical dandy. According to Ludwig Finckh, '° Faber’s elegant move- 
ments finally persuaded Hesse to give him the more becoming name, 
Tanzer. 

Pfarrvikar Wilhelm Wingolf who emerges from the Gasthaus zur 
Krone radiant with happiness and all too anxious to recite his first poem 
to Lauscher and company, leaves room for considerable conjecture. His 
roguish smile, waggish behavior and his seemingly inane couplet (“Voll- 
kommenheit / Man sieht dich selten, aber heut!”) suggest that he has 
perhaps imbibed too much. Recalling one’s Middle High German, one 
is tempted to conclude that Hesse intended the name Wingolf to be 
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a facetious reflection upon its bearer. It could be argued that Hesse 
derived the name from win= wine and golfe—=braggard. Wingolf 
would then be roughly equivalent to braggadocious sot. There is no 
real indication, however, that Pfarrvikar Wingolf has been drinking too 
heavily, if at all. One feels more inclined to consider him a naive, 
exuberant soul, astounded by his own literary talents and dazzled by 
the beauty of the innkeeper’s younger niece. A reconsideration of the 
name calls to mind the Old Norse word, vingolf, the place where the 
heroes gathered about Odin. This association immediately brings Klop- 
stock into the picture. His ode, Auf meine Freunde, written in 1747, 
was rewritten in 1767, now cast in Norse rather than in Greek myth- 
ology and with the new title, Wingolf, which was for Klopstock syn- 
onymous with temple of friendship. Klopstock’s poem, in turn, recalls, 
the Wingolfsbund, an association of supra-confessional Studentenver- 
bindungen and Altherrenschaften which was established in 1841 to com- 
bat such evils of student life as duelling and drinking, and which took 
its name from the ode in question. It seems very likely the Hesse had 
the Wingolfiten in mind when he named his vicar. Vikar Wilhelm 
Schéning, who lived in Kirchheim at the turn of the century and 
was Vikar Wilhelm Wingolf’s prototype, may himself have been a 
member of the Wingolfsbund. This could have suggested to Hesse 
the name he chose to give to his vicar. 

The only person on the real-life plane of the Novelle who does not 
seem to have had a prototype in actual life is the ubiquitous philosopher 
Herr Drehdichum. Hesse could hardly have devised a more fitting name 
for this whirling dervish who is forever appearing at most unexpected 
times and abruptly disappearing under the most unusual of circumstances. 

Like the name Drehdichum, all but two of the proper names in the 
fairytale which is so cleverly fused with the real situation are direct 
characterizations. Until the talisman was stolen and an evil spell was cast 
upon his realm by the witch Zischelgeist, King Ohneleid, descendant 
of Frohmund der Grosse, had been a most happy and carefree ruler. 
Now the castle halls no longer resounded with the joyous music of 
the harp Silberlied. Princess Lilia wept as all but one of the lilies in 
her garden wilted and died. Winding itself around this lone giant lily, 
the good snake Edelzung tried valiantly to keep it erect. And Geist Ha- 
derbart, the court clown, sought in vain to amuse his master. Only 
Ohneleid’s Kingdom of Ask and the fountain Lask, which ceased to flow 
with the disappearance of the talisman, seem to have held a phonetic 
rather than a semantic attraction for Hesse. 

In his choice of the names Lilia and Haderbart, Hesse managed not 
only to characterize the princess and the clown, but also to provide subtle 
links between the fairytale and the real situation. Lilia immediately 
suggests lilies, with which the royal garden once abounded, but at the 
same time it associates the princess with Lulu (syllabic parallelism) and 
is even a loose combination of Lulu and Miss Hellmann’s actual name 
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Julie. Haderbart suggests a person with a tattered beard and immediately 
associates the court fool with the bearded and shaggy haired philosopher 
Drehdichum. 

Place names occur in only two of the six items comprising Lauscher. 
In neither instance did Hesse make any effort to disguise these. All the 
streets which occur in “Die Novembernacht” can still be found in 
Tiibingen (Platanenallee, Kirchstrabe, Kornhausgasse, Judengasse, Schied- 
torgasse), and all the communities and streets in “Lulu” are familiar to 
the inhabitants of Kirchheim( Wendlingen, Oetingen, Schwabische Alb, 
SteingaustraBe, Boihinger LandstraBe, Plochinger Steige). 

The period 1916-17 marked a turning point both in Hesse’s life and 
in his art. The depression into which he fell at the outset of the First 
World War and which was intensified by the death of his father had 
a rapid corrosive effect upon his already jeopardized marriage. By 1916 
Hesse and his wife had become irreconcilably estranged. Each was on 
the verge of a nervous breakdown. Hesse’s subsequent psychoanalytical 
treatment (June 1916 to Nov. 1917) was the beginning of a new stage 
in his life. In the spring of 1919 his wife was put into an asylum for the 
mentally disturbed. Hesse’s three sons were farmed out to close friends, 
and he left for a hermitic retreat in Montagnola, Switzerland. 

From 1916 to 1926 (from Demian to Steppenwolf) Hesse was pas- 
sionately intent upon self-understanding. His art faithfully records the 
inward course of his thinking. The rather traditional poetic realism and 
the evasive groping and vague presentiment of his earlier works now 
yield to a more original dynamic expressionism in which Hesse finally 
comes to grips with his persistent inner discord. 

Hesse’s choice of names in Demian and Steppenwolf evidences a 
corresponding change. In general, his names now begin to show greater 
inventiveness. They are obviously more studied. Determination of their 
genesis calls for more conjecture, and their full significance is at times 
a challenge for the imagination. Hesse now makes less use of the actual 
or slightly disguised names of his friends, and his former rather obvious 
direct or ironic characterizations now tend to give way to more com- 
plicated symbolic appellations. 

The surnames Demian and Sinclair can be accounted for relatively 
easily. One could immediately argue that Demian is an anagram of the 
word, jemand.’ However, although this explanation is in keeping with 
the spirit of the novel — Demian is indeed an exceptional somebody — it 
is far more likely that Hesse had the Greek word, diamdn, as used by 
Socrates, in mind. Demian is Sinclair’s diamén — his admonishing inner 
voice, his guiding spirit — in every sense of the word. Hesse’s own 
veiled comment upon the name in a letter of December 1955 tantalizes 
more than it satisfies: “Der Name Demian ist nicht von mir erfunden, 
oder gewahlt, sondern ich habe ihn in einem Traum kennengelernt, und 
er sprach mich so stark an, daB ich ihn auf meinen Buchtitel setzte” 
(Briefe, 1959, p. 482). This all too brief recollection need not, as it may 
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at first glance appear to do, preclude an association with Socrates and 
the word, daimon. It only stresses a less conscious process of selection. 

The name Sinclair is of more humble origin than Demian. It was 
undoubtly of the courtier and poet Isaak von Sinclair (1775-1815) that 
Hesse was thinking when he chose his protagonist’s name. In his choice, 
Hesse managed to show his regard for Hélderlin’s benefactor, was able 
indirectly to pay his respects to Hélderlin, whom he has always revered, 
and at the same time he had come upon an appropriate unusual name for 
an unusual personality. 

The Christian names of Demian and Sinclair present a more difficult 
problem. Could the superlative implications of Max (Maximus) have 
attracted Hesse when he gave Demian this name? Was it of Rousseau’s 
education novel that Hesse was thinking when he decided to call his 
protégé Emil Sinclair? Or could Hesse have been acquainted with one 
of the oldest and still widely accepted etymologies of the name Maxi- 
milian? * Did Hesse recall that Maximilian I supposedly owed his name 
to two famous Roman generals, Fabius Maximus and Scipio Emilianus, 
and that Frederick III had allegedly given his son this name in the hope 
that he would be as patient as Maximus and as valiant as Emilianus? Far- 
fetched though this conjecture may be, it does provide a ready explana- 
tion for Hesse’s choice of first names: Max is all patience as he assists 
Emil struggling along valiantly on the road to self-understanding and 
self-realization. In any event, the affixing of Max and Emil to Demian 
and Sinclair, a juxtaposition of the common and the uncommon, resulted 
in appropriate, unusual names for unusual persons. It would have been 
quite ludicrous had Hesse decided instead to give his protagonists such 
ordinary combinations as Hans Schmid and Peter Braun. 

It was probably for this very reason that Hesse decided to call Sin- 
clair’s friend and fellow self-seeker Pistorius. Such a Latinized name, 
with its learned associations, was obviouly far more fitting for a student 
of mythology than its colorless German equivalent, Backer. But why 
should Hesse have chosen this particular Latinized name? Considering 
his family’s long and close association with the church in Baden-Wiirt- 
temberg, and in view of his own interest in religion, it is not unwar- 
ranted to assume that Hesse knew of, and may at the time have recalled 
the theologian Johann Pistorius, a celebrated church dignitary in Baden 
during the sixteenth century. It is pertinent to this conjecture to note 
that Hesse’s Pistorius, like the historical Pistorius, is the son of a pastor 
and had himself studied theology. 

Three of the names of the other six figures along Sinclair’s road of 
self-quest are even more problematic. Without some assistance from 
Hesse himself, it is far too rash to attempt to account for the name 
Franz Kromer, the young bully who introduces Sinclair to the world of 
evil outside the family refuge. At most, one might consider it rather 
surprising that the author should have chosen to give to this little black- 
mailer the name of his favorite saint, Franz von Assisi. It is equally 
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hazardous to venture an explanation for the name Doktor Follens, the 
teacher who extends Sinclair’s acquaintance with the ambivalent deity 
Abraxas. Alfons Beck, the swaggering student under whose pernicious 
influence Sinclair becomes a cynical tippler, is just as troublesome. 
Alfons may have appeared to Hesse to be a suitable name for a budding 
young Lothario, but how is Beck to be accounted for? 

On the other hand, Beatrice, Knauer, and Frau Eva do permit of 
more than conjecture. Beatrice is for Sinclair the same ideal and inspira- 
tion her namesake was for Dante. In the instance of Knauer and of 
Frau Eva, Hesse reverted to his earlier mode of direct characterization 
by name. Frail, helpless Knauer, obsessed by the evil and filth of sex, 
is exactly what his name suggests, a whimperer. On her more sophis- 
ticated plane, Frau Eva is just as appropriately named. As her name 
immediately suggests, she is much more than Demian’s mother. She is, 
in fact, both what the word in Hebrew implies (life, living) and what 
the name has come to symbolize (the mythical mother of mankind). 

The names in Steppenwolf are somewhat less interesting and also much 
more troublesome than those in Demian. Fifty year old Harry Haller, 
with his sharp profile and hesitant gait, his burning eyes and severe head- 
aches, the homeless intellectual who paints water colors, has berated his 
fatherland for its militarism, and who finds solace in Mozart and Bach, 
is of course, Hesse himself. Intent upon diguising this identity, but not 
inclined to divorce himself completely from his protagonist, Hesse de- 
cided upon a name with the same initials as his own. A few years later, 
Hesse put aside even this pretense and simply called his hero H. H. 
(Morgenlandfabrt, 1932). Harry Haller’s initials can be accounted for, 
but the name itself is another matter. Hesse himself suggests in the text 
that Harry is a Bubenname, and as such, a fitting name for Haller, who 
is still a boy despite his age. Unfortunately, however, no light is shed 
upon the name Haller. To hazard an explanation would be foolhardy. 

The name which Hesse chose to give to the prostitute who intro- 
duces Haller to jazz and to sex can be accounted for more readily. 
Hermine is not only Haller’s female counterpart but also his diamdn 
personified. She also resembles Haller’s poet friend, whom Hesse face- 
tiously called Hermann. Since Haller and his friend Hermann are both 
projections of Hermann Hesse, what more appropriate name than the 
feminine form of Hermann could have been chosen for this enigmatic 
female? 

It is impossible to determine from the narrative alone to what or to 
whom Maria the voluptuous prostitute and Lesbian, Pablo the handsome 
saxophonist, Agostino the violinist, Emil the waiter, and Erika, Haller’s 
old sweetheart, owe their names. Maria is a common enough name for 
Hesse to have chosen randomly. On the other hand, had this been only 
a casual selection, Hesse would surely, upon reconsideration, have settled 
upon a name other than that of his mother and of his first wife. Latins 
were undoubtly better choices for hot jazz musicians than Germans 
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would have been, and Pablo and Agostino were the appropriately 
exotic names that Paul and August could not be. Buy why, of all 
Latin names, should Hesse have chosen these? Emil and Erika and all 
the stray names which flit through Haller’s frenzied mind as he wanders 
through the magic theater are just as unaccountable (Gustav, Loering, 
Dora, Rosa Kreisler, Irmgard, Anna, Ide, Lora, and Emma). Without 
additional assistance from Hesse, it is purposeless to comment further 
on these names. 

Since Hesse was interested primarily in depicting the inner rather 
than the outer worlds of Sinclair and of Haller, it is not surprising that 
he now pays less attention to physical surroundings and carefully avoids 
place names. Sinclair’s birthplace remains a mystery. For his secondary 
school education, he moves to the town of St. Later he attends the 
university of H. Somewhat contrary to expectations, however, three 
very common street names do find their way into the story and for no 
apparent reason (Strohgasse, Seilergasse, Altgasse). Although casual 
reference is made in Steppenwolf to Berlin, Paris, Hamburg, and other 
cities remote from the scene, Haller’s birthplace and the community in 
which the story proper takes place are again deliberately left nameless. 
Only the unexpected and perhaps facetious inclusion of the name, Mar- 
tinsvorstadt, suggests that Basel may be the setting for Haller’s bizarre 
adventures of the mind. ** 


The excruciating catharsis of Steppenwolf brought to an end Hesse’s 
period of greatest inner discord and most intense self-quest. He had 
finally come to terms with .. nself. He was now to come to terms with 
life at large. Quitting his hermitage, he remarried, and in a more phil- 
osophical spirit allowed the third and last phase of his life to run its more 
even course. In quiet retirement and ever closer communion with na- 
ture, his struggle with himself and the circumstances of life now grad- 
ually subsided. A corresponding change took place in Hesse’s art. His 
prose reflects the slower and more orderly tempo of his life. It is now 
less dramatic in its tensions and much more narrative in its new, playful 
expansiveness. Emotions are subdued, and thought yields to contempla- 
tion. The schizophrenic Steppenwolf, with his seriousness and his des- 
perate gospel of humor, becomes a serene Glasperlenspieler who knows 
the value of playful observation and for whom acceptance is that of faith 
and love. 

A corresponding change in Hesse’s choice of names is again very 
apparent. In Glasperlenspiel, he continues to be just as deliberate in his 
selection as previously, but now becomes even more inventive. Behind 
his subtle camouflage, places and figures familiar to the student of Hesse 
can again be detected. A spontaneous playfulness, reflective of the last and 
most contented phase of Hesse’s life, now characterizes his use of names. 

Of the many names in Glasperlenspiel, Josef Knecht and Plinio 
Designori probably received Hesse’s most considered attention. Hesse 
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seems to have had two objectives in mind when he selected these names: 
his protagonist’s name was to reflect the master-servant ideal which he 
had broached in Siddhartha (1922), had developed in Morgenlandfabrt 
(1932), and was restating in Glasperlenspiel; and the names of his pro- 
tagonist, the spokesman for logos, and of his protagonist’s complement, 
the spokesman for bios, had to be appropriately antithetical. It was un- 
doubtly with Goethe’s Meister in mind that Hesse settled upon such a 
direct characterization as Knecht. Josef was a more subtle choice. Hesse 
may independently have recalled the biblical story of Joseph and his 
brothers, or the first of Thomas Mann’s Joseph novels (1933) might have 
suggested the name. In any event, its appropriateness must have been 
obvious to Hesse immediately. Joseph, Jacob’s favorite son, chief stewart 
to Potiphar and a powerful official at the court of the Pharaoh, belonged 
to the select, to the masters of earth. His name had all the aristocratic 
associations which Hesse expected of a first name of his protagonist. 
Josef Knecht is therefore synonymous with master-servant: an accurate 
characterization of its bearer and an appropriate symbol for an ideal. 
Once Hesse had decided upon the name Knecht, Designori became the 
obvious antithetical choice for his protagonist's complement. Except 
for the fact that Plinio is an appropriate Italian accompaniment for 
Designori, this first name seems to have been a random selection. 

A playful Latinization of names became Hesse’s favorite mode of 
camouflage in Glasperlenspiel. The Latin motto ascribed to a certain 
Albertus Secundus and taken from a work edited by Clangor and Collof. 
can be attributed to Hesse’s sense of humor. When Hesse devised his 
Albertus Secundus, he undoubtedly had in mind the historical Albertus 
Magnus, whom he actually had numbered among his motley band of 
travelers to the East in his Morgenlandfabrt. Clangor is none other than 
Franz Schall, who had been a schoolmate of Hesse’s and had remained a 
lifelong friend. It was this classical philologist who translated into Latin 
the motto which Hesse himself had written in German.** Collof. is 
Collofino the smoke artist of Morgenlandfabrt, who is, in turn, an erst- 
while friend of Hesse’s who was a cigar manufacturer in Cologne. The 
musicologist Carlo Ferromonte is obviously Hesse’s musically gifted neph- 
ew Karl Isenberg, who was to lose his life on the Russian front during 
the Second World War.'* Lodovicus crudelis, alias Ludwig der Grau- 
same of Klingsors letzter Sommer (1920), is the Swiss painter Louis 
Moilliet. Hesse’s reason for giving his friend this sobriquet has remained 
a secret. Historically minded Pater Jakobus is Hesse’s tribute to the his- 
torian Jakob Burckhardt, for whom he has always had the highest re- 
spect. '? Fritz Tegularius, the lonely aristocratic genius, the student of 
classical philology with a penchant for philosophy and disdain for his- 
tory, could only be Friedrich Nietzsche. Hesse’s choice of Tegularius 
(tiler) remains a challenging mystery. The Joculator Basiliensis who 
managed to reduce music and mathematics to their common denominator 


probably alludes to Hesse’s friend Otto Basler of Burg in Aargau, an 
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ardent student of music. Chattus Calvensis II, whose monumental four 
volume fragment on the pronunciation of Latin in the universities of 
southern Italy toward the end of the twelfth century, is a facetious 
self-portrait. Chattus is the Latin for Hesse, and Hesse was born in Calw. 
But why Hesse the Second? Was Hesse thinking of his grandfather, Dr. 
Hermann Hesse of Weissenstein, when he chose to term himself the 
Second? Or can Hesse have had in mind as the First, the sixteenth cen- 
tury humanist Hermannus Hesse, whose name appears a number of times 
in the Index librorum prohibitorum? Though Hesse himself had not yet 
officially been put on the Black List of the Nazis, he certainly realized 
that it was only a matter of time before his name would be included, 
making him the second Hesse so honored. And how is Magister Ludi 
Josephus III (Knecht’s official title) to be accounted for? Would any 
number other than Third have served Hesse’s purpose, or was this, as 
one might well suspect, another very intentionally playful choice? If 
so, who are the other two Josephs to whom Hesse indirectly alludes? 
They could be Joseph of the Bible and Mann’s Joseph, particularly if, 
as suggested above, Hesse was influenced in his choice of a first name for 
his Knecht by the biblical story of Jacob and his sons. 


Only a few of the remaining names in Glasperlenspiel can be com- 
mented upon with some degree of certainty. Staid Magister Ludi Thom- 
as von der Trave, Knecht’s predecessor, stylist par excellence and mas- 
ter of irony, is obviously none other than Hesse’s old friend Thomas 
Mann, who was born on the Trave River. Ubiquitous Louis Moilliet 
appears again as the more readily recognizable Ludwig Wassermaler. 
Mechanically minded Bastian Perrot of Calw, a pioneer in the develop- 
ment of the glassbead game, recalls the Perrots in whose machine shop 
Hesse worked as a youth. Perrot’s treatise, Bliite und Verfall der Kontra- 
punktik, immediately calls to mind the chief exponent of counterpoint. 
Johann Sebastian Bach, to whom Perrot is undoubtedly indebted for his 
first name. Dubois, head of the foreign office in Kastalien, owes his 
name to Hesse’s maternal grandmother. In his depiction of the unfor- 
tunate circumstances of Designori’s marriage, Hesse must have recalled 
the similar plight of Veraguth in Rofhalde (1914). Veraguth, Desig- 
nori’s father-in-law, must owe his name to this association. Rector 
Zbinden’s name only calls to mind the apprentice of an early vignette 
(Der Schlossergeselle, 1905). But what, if any, are the stories behind 
these last two names? 


To what scholar of Chinese philology does the Pariser Gelebrte 
allude? Who was Hesse’s prototype for the literary historian Plinio 
Ziegenhalss? How is one to account for Gervasius the Abbot and Anton 
the novice of Mariafels, for Petrus the student at Monteport, for Bertram 
the understudy of Thomas von der Trave, and for Alexander the presi- 
dent of Kastalien? Are the students, Otto, Charlemagne, and Oskar 
recollections from Hesse’s own schooldays? And what about Tito, 
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Designori’s aristocratic and exceptionally promising young son for whom 
Knecht sacrifices himself? Surely Hesse must have given almost as much 
consideration to Tito as he had to Knecht and Designori. Was the name 
chosen for its imperial connotations? Or was it derived from Titan the 
sun god whom Tito the sun worshiper honors in the wild sacrificial 
dance preceding Knecht’s death? Hesse is the only person who can 
answer these questions, and he himself has probably already forgotten 
what persuaded him to make some of these choices. 

The names in the three appended autobiographies by Knecht are 
just as troublesome. In the primitive matriarchal society of Regenmacher, 
Knecht appears simply as Knecht, and appropriately so. As an appren- 
tice he is a servant to the rainmaker, and as his master’s successor he 
becomes a servant to his people. His wife Ada (Adalein) probably 
owes her name to Hesse’s sister Adele. Knecht’s master and mentor, 
Turu the rainmaker, is probably indebted for his name to Hesse’s play- 
fulness and the Sanskrit word guru (teacher); but Turu may also be a 
playful disfiguration of Thor, the god of thunder. Scheming Maro who 
is intent upon Knecht’s destruction may owe his name to Maro the spirit 
of evil and god of death in Buddhism. In any event, Ada, Turu, and 
Maro do sound appropriately old and authentic. In Beichtvater, Knecht 
envisages himself a hermit confessor in the wilds of early Christian 
Palestine and assumes the fitting Latinization Josephus Famulus. Like 
Famulus, Dion Pugil is exactly what his last name suggests: a pugilistic 
person. He is a severe confessor who is forever fighting demons and 
pommelling his penitents. Dion may be a contraction of Dionysus, and 
if so, the name could refer to Pugil’s general incontinence or even allude 
to a wild life preceding his conversion. Of the many names which oc- 
cur in Indischer Lebenslauf, only Dasa is readily accountable. Trans- 
planting Knecht to India obviously called for a translating of his name 
into Sanskrit. But why did Hesse choose to call Dasa’s father Ravana, 
his wife Pravati (Parvati in Sanskrit), his covetous stepbrother Nala, 
his treacherous commander Vishwamitra (Visvamitra in Sanskrit), his 
neighbouring Rajahs Govinda and Gaipala, and two of the Brahmans at 
his court Gopala and Vasudeva? Were these names deliberate choices 
or were they only casual recollections from Hesse’s reading of such 
Indian epics as the Mahabharata and the Ramajana? This is again some- 
thing which Hesse alone can settle. 

Hesse’s choice and distortion of place names in Glasperlenspiel is 
just as playful as his treatment of personal names. Kastalien, his ped- 
agogical province of a distant tomorrow, is far removed from Mt. Par- 
nassus and the celebrated spring of inspiration to which Hesse owes the 
name. In its geography and atmosphere, it recalls the Wiirttemberg 
Hesse knew as a child. To this was added a touch of Switzerland. The 
monastery of Mariafels harks back to the monastery of Mariabronn in 
NarziB und Goldnmund (1930), which, in turn, was a playful disguise for 
Maulbronn, the seminary Hesse attended briefly in the early nineties. 
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Before Knecht enters Kastalien he is a Lateinschiiler at Berolfingen at 
the edge of the Zaberwald. It is very likely that Hesse here had in 
mind the Latin School at Géppingen, which he attended before his ad- 
mission into Maulbronn, which, in turn, is quite close to Zabergau. Hirs- 
land must have been derived from Hirsau which adjoins Hesse’s birth- 
place on the Nagold, and Escholz may be an abbreviation of the Swiss 
village Escholzmatt. When Knecht arrives in Escholz, he is assigned to 
Haus Hellas, the same House to which Hans Giebenrath of Unterm 
Rad (1906) is assigned, and the very House in which Hesse lived while 
at Maulbronn. The benign old Magister Musicae of Monteport alludes 
to Hesse himself in Montagnola. The Chinese studies which Knecht 
begins in Sankt Urban are continued in the bamboo hermitage of the 
orientalized Altere Bruder. The Altere Bruder is another of Hesse’s self- 
portraits, but how is Sankt Urban to be accounted for? Planvaste is ap- 
propriately descriptive for a school of mathematics, and Porta was 
probably suggested by the famous Schulpforta, which Nietzsche, among 

other men of letters, attended. But why did Hesse call the school 
for classical philology, Keuperheim, and the school which was foremost 
in its emphasis upon universality, Waldzell? 

Systematic studies of names in German literature are a rarity. It is 
not that Germanists have been unaware of any significance in an author’s 
choice and use of names, but that they have considered the study of 
these names to be too precarious and too unrewarding a fringe concern. 
To be sure, this type of investigation is fraught with uncertainties, and 
conjecture must frequently play an uncomfortably prominent role. Fre- 
quently too, such research can be most unrewarding. When, however, 
as in the case of such major writers as Hesse, Thomas Mann, '* and Franz 
Kafka, names are no longer just random choices, but constitute an in- 
tegral part of the work of art, the subject not only merits but demands 
consideration, despite the risks involved. 

In 1945, Professor Charles Duffy was struck by the similarity of the 
name Cipolus, the medieval monk who delivered an oration on the ass 
Ponocrates, to that of the magician in Thomas Mann’s Mario und der 
Zauberer. To his letter of inquiry, Mann replied as follows: “You have 
by far overstated my erudition. The thought of the medieval monk was 
far from my mind when writing about my Cipolla, and in case any 
later philologists should find such an allusion in my story, I hereby want 
to state for all eternity that I did not have the slightest symbolic intention 
when naming the magician Cipolla.” '° Some of my own notions — the 
association of Max and Emil with Maximilian, my efforts to account for 
the name Pistorius, or the introduction of the humanist Hermannus 
Hesse in my discussion of Chattus Calvensis II — may turn out to be 
as erroneous as Professor Duffy’s conjecture. Hesse might also suggest 
an overestimation of his erudition. Other explanations, though not 
wrong, may be somewhat less than adequate, and many names had to 
be left unaccounted for. Despite these inevitable shortcomings, this 
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study of the names in four of Hesse’s widely separated works has been 
amply rewarding. It has been clearly established that Hesse has always 
given careful consideration to his names, and that there is a close rela- 
tionship between his choice and use of names, the form and substance 
of his art, and the different stages of his life. 

When names become such an integral part of a writer’s art, their 
consideration becomes an essential part of literary criticism. Names are 
an element of form, and they can be an indispensable aid in interpreta- 
tion. Furthermore, and this is perhaps even more important, names can 
shed a new light on the elusive relationship between life and art, can 
reveal the artist at play or deliberately fashioning symbols, and can 
thereby provide new insights into the creative process. 


1 Hesse himself has aptly characterized this miscellany as: “Dokumente der 
eigentiimlichen Seele eines modernen Aestheten und Sonderlings . . . ” (Gesam- 
melte Dichtungen [1952], Vol. 1, 93). 

2 Alth this reason was given by Hesse specifically for the anonymous pub- 
lication of essay, Wiederkehr.” earlier 1919 (“Zu 
Wiederkehr,” Vivos Voco, 1 [Oct. 1919], 72-73), it undoubtedly also explains his 

udonym for Demian. In a letter addressed to Ed. Korrodi, the astute critic who 
ad managed to peer behind this pseudonym, Hesse acknowledged a more per- 
sonal reason for his subterfuge: a mew phase had begun in his life, and a new 
——s called for a new name (Neue Ziircher Ztg., July 4, 1920). This psycho- 
logical factor may indeed have been present, but it is somewhat less persuasive 
than the above mentioned professional consideration, and furthermore, it does 
not rule this aside. 

8 When first published (1901), Hermann Lauscher consisted only of four items: 
“Meine Kindheit,” “Die Novembernacht,” “Tagebuch,” and “Letzte Gedichte.” 
“Lulu” and “Schlaflose Nachte” were added to the edition of 1907. 

4 Hugo Ball, Hermann Hesse (Ziirich, 1947), pp. 97-98. 

5 Gesammelte Dichtungen (1952), Vol. 5, 442-443, 530-531. 

6 Ball, p. 98. 

7 Gesammelte Dichtungen, Vol. 5, 402. 

8 Ibid., p. 393- 

® Finckh’s letter is dated September 6, 1959. 

10 bid. 

11]t may be of interest to students of Hesse to know that most of the mem- 
bers of the Kirchheim group are still alive. Hesse, of course, is in Montagnola, 
Switzerland. Finckh is still in Gaienhofen on the Bodensee, where he joined Hesse 
in 1905. In 1950 Finckh published his own version of the summer of 1899 in 
Kirchheim (Die Verzauberung). Julie Hellmann is now living in a home for old 
— in Heilbronn. When I met her in 1954, she was living in a garret room 
in parsonage of Méckmith] an der Jagst She had never married, still treasured 
her memories of Hesse, and cherished letters which she continued to receive 
intermittently from him. Rupp, who became a government official, is living in 
retirement in Kornthal. As late as 1951, Hamelehle was practising law in Stuttgart. 
And Faber, who had been a lawyer in Backnang, died only' a few years ago. 

12 Hans R. Schmid, Hermann Hesse (Frauenfeld-Leipzig, 1928), p. 144. 

13 W. Camden, Remains concerning Britain (London, 1605); sth ed., 1636, p- 81 
(his source seems to have been Hieronymus Gebvilerius de familia Austriaca). See 
also: Harry A. Long, Personal and Family Names (London, 1883), p. 90; Paul 
Herthum, Hans und Grete (Berlin, 1936), p. 59. 

14 Although there never has been a Martinsvorstadt in Basel, there is the famous 
Martinskirche, the Martinsturm of the old cathedral, and a Martinsgasse. Further- 
more, Hesse was well acquainted with Basel, having lived there both as a child 
and as an adult. 
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15 Hesse’s Briefe (Berlin, 1951), p. 97- 

16 Briefe, pp. 314, 345- 

17 Briefe, p. 314. 

18 A doctoral dissertation ing with names in the works of Mann was com- 
pleted recently at the University of Texas: Walter L. Robinson, “Name-Characteri- 
zation in the Works of Thomas Mann” (1958-1959). 

19“Mario and The Magician: Two Letters by Thomas Mann,” Monatshefte, 
51 (1959), 192. 


Die Goethe-Ausgabe der Deutschen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften zu Berlin, Berlin W 8, Otto-Nuschke-Str. 22-3, bittet 
alle Besitzer von MHandschriften, die Goethes dichterische, 
kunst- und literaturwissenschaftliche Werke bzw. Theaterbear- 
beitungen von Goethes Dramen enthalten, und alle Besitzer 
Goethescher Notizbiicher um eine kurze Mitteilung. _ 
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ON THE DEATH OF JOSEF KNECHT IN HERMANN 
HESSE’S “GLASPERLENSPIEL” 


KENNETH NeEGus 
Princeton University 


One of Hesse’s most astute interpretations of one of his own works 
was occasioned by the letter of a young reader of Glasperlenspiel, who 
was horrified by the death of Josef Knecht.1 This reaction to the 
death of the magister ludi is likely to be shared to some degree by all 
readers of Glasperlenspiel. In the many critical discussions of the novel, 
there have been many different conclusions reached on this point, but 
almost all treat it as a disturbing, problematical episode which requires 
particular attention, and which also allows some latitude of interpre- 
tation. ? 

In these discussions, however, (including Hesse’s) there is a con- 
spicuous lack of close textual analysis, relating the end of the Knecht 
biography to the structure and principal motifs of the novel as a whole. 
This approach to the problem seems especially necessary because of the 
sharp sensual intensity of the passage, embodying a rich, focal symbol- 
ism. Such an analysis is the purpose of this paper. 

Immediately before the final episodes of the biography, Knecht has 
broken his official ties with Kastalien, and is now about to begin his 
career as a simple private tutor of Tito Designori. His motivation for 
giving up his high position of magister ludi is, in simplest terms, a desire 
to lead an active, helpful existence in immediate contact with contempo- 
rary life; for the world is on the verge of the chaotic conditions which 
will degrade and destroy the sophisticated spiritual values of Kastalien, 
and even the austere order itself. In his new mode of life, Knecht hopes 
to preserve these values as best he can on the most elementary level, 
with the young. Kastalien, he believes, could do little in its present 
state to withhold the impending flood of barbarism. 


Assuming Knecht’s prophecy to be true, his decision seems to be 
a perfectly sensible one. Even Alexander’s astute arguments against 
Knecht can scarcely match the compelling logic and personal psychology 
behind Knecht’s defection. When Knecht joins the Designori house- 
hold as Tito’s tutor, it seems completely possible for him to live on in 
this difficult, but satisfying new career, which is then cut short when 
it has scarcely begun. We are forced to wonder whether Knecht, as 
well as the reader, has been senselessly deprived of a deep satisfaction 
which previous events seem to have promised. The question to ask, 
therefore, is whether this anticipation is really justifiable. 


The final situation of the book is focused on the development of 
the teacher-pupil, or master-apprentice relationship between Knecht and 
Tito — a relationship that has appeared in numerous variations in the 
society and can be considered as its elementary unit. In fact, at one 
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point Knecht regards it as the very symbol of Kastalien: “dieser sinn- 
voll-sinnlose Rundlauf von Meister und Schiiler” (311). Such a rela- 
tionship demands a discipline and obedience comparable only to those 
of a monastic order. Tito could probably never surrender himself 
wholly to this disciplined “Geist” of Kastalien, yet his reverence for 
Knecht could motivate him to submit at least in part to this discipline. 
Thus Tito might eventually embody a compromise, if not the synthesis 
of “Geist und Welt” sought by Knecht and Plinio Designori in their 
debates. This would come about through a pedagogical process of 
which Knecht should be a consummate master — but here is not. 

The truth of the matter is that Knecht does not have the control 
of the situation that one would ordinarily expect from such a “master.” 
In spite of Tito’s conscious willingness to submit to Knecht’s authority, 
he is still an “unruly foal” (536) — physically oriented, sensual, even 
primitive. These qualities are tempered by his reverence for Knecht, 
but are scarcely removed by it. 

But should not Knecht be at least partially prepared to cope with 
this type of pupil? Students who were fundamentally people of the 
world were frequently encountered at Waldzell. Even Knecht’s best 
friend, Plinio, would be included among these. Yet such pupils were 
not the center of attention of the higher-ranking Glasperienspiel peda- 
gogues, for these pupils were considered unfit for Kastalien, and were 
dismissed within a few years. Also, Knecht is not accustomed to the 
relationship that is developing between himself and his new pupil, for 
it is beginning to approach a brotherly one, instead of the more appro- 
priate and effective paternal guidance of a teacher. Here, it seems, Tito 
is beginning to supplant his father in Knecht’s mind — formerly Knecht’s 
most formidable opponent, yet closest friend. 

With great sensitivity Hesse illustrates the potential equality arising 
between Knecht and Tito in the little incident relating to Tito’s botanical 
collection (534). Here Knecht says humbly: “Ich habe beim Betrachten 
Ihrer Pflanzensammlung sehen kénnen, daB Sie von den Bergpflanzen weit 
mehr wissen als ich. Es ist ja unter andrem der Zweck unsres Zusammen- 
lebens, daB wir unsere Kenntnisse austauschen und einander angleichen; 
beginnen wir damit, daB Sie mein geringes botanisches Wissen iiber- 
priifen und mir auf diesem Gebiet etwas vorwirtshelfen.” This is cer- 
tainly not illustrative of the pedagogical authority which Knecht has 
been accustomed to wield. 

Yet this partial abandonment of his dignity is completely consistent 
with his intentions expressed before leaving Kastalien. In surrendering 
himself to “life,” must he not also surrender at least a part of himself 
to Tito, the most intense representation of this life? And in so doing, 
must he not destroy some deeply rooted aspects of his personality, and 
approach thereby a kind of spiritual suicide? It seems so, for already 
there has appeared a very definite symptom of disintegration in Knecht. 
This is his physical condition on the evening before his death. It is 
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very significant that mention of this physical condition is placed in 
conspicuous juxtaposition with the discussion about the botanical col- 
lection, symbol of Knecht’s inferiority: “und wahrend er den Abend 
mit seinem Schiiler verplauderte und sich dessen Sammlungen von Berg- 
blumen und Schmetterlingen zeigen lieB, nahm diese Miidigkeit noch zu, 
er fiihlte sogar etwas wie Schwindel, eine noch nie empfundene Leere 
im Kopf und eine lastige Schwaiche und UngleichmaBigkeit des Herz- 
schlags” (533 f.). Following this, Tito wonders why Knecht says noth- 
ing about his plans for Tito’s education. 

After the conversation, there is a rapid shift to an opposite point 
of view. As Tito thinks over the events of tha day, he wonders: “Tito 
sann dariiber nach, was es denn sei, das ihm an dem Fremden so gefalle 
und zugleich imponiere, und fand, daB es dessen Adel, seine Vornehm- 
heit, sein Herrentum sei. Dies war es, was ihn vor allem anzog. Dieser 
Herr Knecht war vornehm, er war ein Herr, ein Edelmann, obwohl nie- 
mand seine Familie kannte und sein Vater méglicherweise ein Schuster 
gewesen war” (534f.). “Adel des Geistes” is in a superior position, 
and Knecht seems to be master again. This high encomium, however, 
is a terminal symptom in the course of Knecht’s disintegration. For 
immediately after we learn of Tito’s thoughts, the scene shifts to Knecht, 
who is preoccupied with his illness. 

It is revealing to trace the development of the three long para- 

graphs giving Knecht’s and Tito’s thoughts after they retire for the 
night (534-537). We have seen the two opposing points of view re- 
the strength of Knecht’s position. Now (536f.) there is a 
reconciliation in that Knecht anticipates a synthesis of “Welt und Geist” 
in Tito’s education. Although Tito is an “unruly colt,” he also pos- 
sesses “jene edle Neugierde, jenes adlige Ungeniigen.” Then the addi- 
tional point is made that Tito would make amends for Kastalien’s guilt 
in failing to make Plinio Designori strong enough for his difficult posi- 
tion between “Welt und Geist.” An image of Tito is projected into 
the future, with lines of descent coming from Knecht and Plinio — the 
two men who earlier in the story were the prime representatives of 
the opposing viewpoints of “Geist und Welt.” With this consoling 
thought, Knecht falls asleep. 

The headlong plunge into life that Knecht has made must, however, 
follow its inexorable course. Dressed only in night-clothes and a bath- 
ing robe (there is no sign of his former dignity here!) he goes out to 
the lake. The environment is clearly pictured as being both grandiose 
and ominous. This is done very pointedly in the images of light and 
height on the one hand, and those of sharpness, darkness, and coldness 
on the other: “Vor ihm lag der kleine See graugriin und unbewegt, 
jenseits ein steiler hoher Felsabhang, mit scharfem, schartigem Grat in 
den diinnen, griinlichen, kiihlen Morgenhimmel schneidend, schroff und 
kalt im Schatten. Doch war hinter diesem Grat spiirbar schon die 
Sonne aufgestiegen, ihr Licht blinkte da und dort in winzigen Splittern 
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an einer scharfen Steinkante, es konnte nur noch Minuten dauern, so 
wiirde iiber den Zacken des Berges die Sonne erscheinen und See und 
Hochtal mit Licht iiberfluten.” (537) It is this more ominous cluster 
of images that is more closely associated with Knecht, and he is im- 
mediately drawn into contemplation of “diese stille und kalte GréBe.” 

Not so with Tito: when he appears, the first statement he makes 
is that the sun will soon rise. Then to this association with Tito is im- 
mediately added the side of his character that is at variance with Knecht’s 
purposes: “ein Friithaufsteher, Laufer, Ringer und Wanderer . . . Na- 
turburschentum und Geistverachtung.” Knecht is only partially aware 
of the challenge that this presents: “Ein harmloses Mittun wiirde ge- 
niigen, um dem Jiingling zu zeigen, sein Erzieher sei weder ein Feigling 
noch ein Stubenhocker” (538). Then, as Tito observes the scene, there 
are again ominous reminders of sharpness and fluidity in the imagery. 

Tito soon becomes the active and aggressive member of the pair, 
as well as the center of attention in the magnificent sunrise scene. 
Knecht is a mere passive observer before his pupil. As the scene is 
flooded with sunlight, and the pupil spontaneously performs a ritualistic 
dance to the sun, Tito becomes resplendent in a primeval glory, blinding 
and overwhelmingly outshining Knecht. And Tito’s dance is more than 
an outburst of youthful vitality. If it were only adolescent exuberance, 
we would have here again a mere contrast of “Geist und Welt,” in the 
sophisticated tutor and the ebullient youth. A new synthesis emerges 
here, for the dance fuses primitive vitality with artistic ritual. In the 
next few pages describing the scene, the language abounds with terms 
connoting a solemn religious service. From the beginning the boy is 
“erfiillt von der feierlichen Schénheit des Augenblicks.” Then we 
have: “feiern,” “huldigend,” “ehrfiirchtig,” “niederknieend,” “festliche 
Opfergabe,” “feierliches Schauspiel,” “gottesdienstlicher Ernst,” “Fest- 
und Opfertanz des panisch Begeisterten,” “Ritus der Sonnen- und Mor- 
genfeier,” “magische Besessenheit,” “festliche, geweihte Stunde,” “der 
selige Augenblick,” “Andacht,” “betete zur Sonne,” “Lebensglaube,” 
“Frommigkeit,” and “Ehrfurcht.” 

Thus Tito’s dance, although primitive, has much in common with 
Knecht’s ritualistic Glasperlenspiel. This is, then, another synthesis of 
“Geist und Welt.” Its dualistic character is clearly expressed in Tito’s 
double purpose for the ritual: “er . . . brachte stolz zugleich und 
ergeben der Sonne und den Géttern im Tanz seine fromme Seele zum 
Opfer dar und nicht minder dem Bewunderten und auch Gefiirchteten, 
dem Weisen und Musiker, dem aus geheimnisvollen Bezirken kommen- 
den Meister des magischen Spieles, seinem kiinftigen Erzieher und Freun- 
de.” This would seem to be in complete accord with Knecht’s wishes. 
What more impressive synthesis of “Geist und Welt” could he pos- 
sibly want? Yet in his particular position, nothing could be more 
destructive for him personally. He is losing his position of “priest” over 
Tito, and along with it the authority that he needs in order to educate 
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him in a manner even most remotely resembling the disciplined peda- 
gogy of Kastalien. We have already seen how the deterioration in 
the teacher-pupil relationship was anticipated in the episode with the 
botanical collection. Now there stands before Knecht a youth who 
is “vollwertig als seinesgleichen” (540), and the two stand for a few 
moments as equals under the sun to which Tito, not Knecht, has done 
obeisance in the role of high priest. And this is no mere game of beads, 
but a ritual to a mighty deity far more awesome than any that has 
hitherto been manifested in the book. Here in a religious revelation 
“das Ganze des Lebens” is embraced, not the mere aesthetic side of the 
world encompassed by the Glasperlenspiel. 


There is a growing, disturbing awareness in Knecht that he has 
come into strange territory where he probably lacks the qualities and 
experience necessary for success. This is poignantly expressed in the 
way Tito appears to him during the dance: “harter, unzuginglicher, 
geistferner, heidnischer” (539) and “neu und fremd” (540). Having 
relinquished much of his authority over Tito, how is he to be expected 
to cope with this strange domain to which he has practically made 
himself a subject, a true “Knecht” under the “Signori?” Yet he finds 
himself irrevocably in the position of tutor of one of those who, in a 
sense, are his masters. 

Could not Tito submit nevertheless to Knecht’s authority by an 
act of will? As the faculties of “Geist” are being developed, could not 
his primeval vitality be kept in abeyance? Assuming that this were 
possible, a tamed Tito would probably afford Knecht little satisfaction. 
The powerful spell that Tito has conjured up does not lend itself to 
suppression or control, without a kind of disintegration of his personal- 
ity. This is clearly illustrated when Tito has to stop the ritual abruptly, 
“die Zauber dieser wunderlichen Augenblicke, die ihn so vdllig einge- 
sponnen und iiberwiltigt hatten, kraftig zu durchbrechen” (541). In 
the embarrassment that this causes, he seems to be transformed into a 
ludicrous little boy. In order to regain his composure, he desperately 
seeks some violent action that will forcibly dispel his momentary noth- 
ingness. A plunge into the lake is the obvious step. 

The goal of the swim is the other side of the lake, to be reached 
before the shadow of the cliff disappears there. Again a contrast is 
evoked — the sun, with its connotations of the vitality associated with 
Tito; and all that is apparently left over for Knecht, the coldness and 
dark depths of the water. Interpreting this with regard to the persons 
involved, the suggestion is that the energetic youth is subconsciously 
asserting himself to maintain his own inherent, essential character under 
Knecht’s challenge to tame and educate him, and, like the sun, will soon 
inexorably erase its opposite, the shadow. Knecht’s only chance of 
victory is to prove some competence in Tito’s activities; but Knecht’s 
almost complete nothingness in these surroundings has already been 
demonstrated. Under the surface, a dilemma has been created, and, in 
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view of what this dilemma represents, it is a strong possibility that a 


purposeful death is the most Knecht can hope for. He makes the plunge 
without being fully aware of the danger. Only when fighting against 
the deadly effects of the icy water is Knecht aware that this is a mortal 
combat for the boy’s soul. Then it is too late for victory, and a pur- 
poseful death is indeed all that can be salvaged. 

In a way, Tito perceives the sacrificial nature of Knecht’s action, 
insofar as he becomes aware of its probable benefit to his future. This 
is apparent in the last sentence of the biography: “Und indem er sich, 
trotz allen Einwanden, an des Meisters Tode mitschuldig fiihlte, iiber 
kam ihn mit heiligem Schauer die Ahnung, da8 diese Schuld ihn selbst 
und sein Leben umgestalten und viel GroBeres von ihm fordern werde, 
als er bisher je von sich verlangt hatte.” He is not aware, however, of 
Knecht’s intention to make the sacrifice, nor is Knecht — nor is the 
reader. The whole motivation of sacrifice on the part of Knecht is 
subconscious, suggested, potential — never fully and consciously realized; 
so that other motivations could possibly enter into the picture. This is 
the problematical point of the episode. 

That altruistic self-sacrifice is at least a strong possibility, however, 
must be a major consideration. Probably the strongest support in the 
novel for this interpretation (outside of the episode itself) comes sev- 
eral pages later in Der Regemmacher, the first of the three fictitious 

“autobiographies” appended to the book after the poems. ° 

is readily invited by the fact that the rainmaker also bears the name 
“Knecht.” Also, being first in the series, this story stands in emphatic 
position with relation to the Josef Knecht biography. Several parallels 
then emerge, especially at the end of the story, when the rainmaker is 
put to death to appease supernatural beings. As in the Josef Knecht 
story, there is a disciple who bears some guilt in causing the master’s 
death. This motif is varied, however, in that it is divided into two 
figures: Maro, the ingrate and traitor, who is invited to execute his 
former teacher; and Turu, Knecht’s son and faithful disciple, who is to 
carry on his father’s work. Thus two important aspects of Tito Desig- 
nori’s role are presented here with greater clarity: his guilt, and his 
function as spiritual heir of the magister ludi. An important difference, 
however, is that on the surface the sacrifice is mot made for an indi- 
vidual, as in the Tito episode, but in order to appease the demons that 
are hostile to his fellow human beings. Thus Der Regenmacher simul- 
taneously clarifies the principal motivation of sacrifice for Knecht’s half- 
suicide, and expands the sphere of those who benefit from it to a whole 
society. This reflects back on Josef Knecht’s “Rundschreiben,” and to 
his conversation with Alexander, where he stated his hope to make his 
individual contribution to the spiritual welfare of all humanity in an 
age of chaos and barbarity (470f., 517). 

Sacrifice, then, is the central concept here, and this is in agreement 
with Hesse’s own interpretation: “Knechts Tod kann natiirlich viele 
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Deutungen haben. Fiir mich ist die zentrale die des Opfers.” (VII, 640) 
“[Knecht] hinterla8t einen Tito, dem dieser Opfertod eines ihm weit 
iiberlegenen Mannes zeitlebens Mahnung und Fiihrung bedeuten und ihn 
mehr erziehen wird als alle Predigten der Weisen” (“Ein Briefwechsel,” 
Op. cit.). 

Why does Hesse use such a roundabout way to reveal such crucial 
things about Knecht? Did Hesse simply write a second story to “ex- 
plain” the first? The answer seems to lie in the fact that Der Regen- 
macher is only one of a series of three “autobiographies,” which by 
analogy must serve the same exegetic function as the first, but with 
variations giving different perspectives. In other words, the interpre- 
tation of Josef Knecht’s death as a sacrifice is indeed valid, but not 
exhaustive. Although the concept of sacrifice is central, the death, as 
Hesse himself states above, “kann viele Deutungen haben.” Two more 
“Deutungen” would, then, be embodied in Der Beichtvater and Indischer 
Lebenslauf. Also a fourth one is suggested by Knecht’s eighteenth- 
century autobiography which he planned but did not write (192 f.). 
Could not Hesse perhaps have appended an indeterminate number of 
these variations to the Knecht biography, just as he indicates an in- 
determinate number of Harry Hallers with the mirror images in Der 
Steppenwolf? (IV, 372 f.) 

In any case, it would be an oversimplification to interpret Knecht’s 
death only as a sacrifice. Carrying the above approach further, let | fo 
examine the conclusions of the other two autobiographies. 

In Der Beichtvater, the situation of Knecht’s death is varied con- 
siderably in that Dion — the “master” in this case — dies in great calm 
and consolation, and his “disciple,” Josephus Famulus, is closer to his 
own age than the previously mentioned disciples. But this does not 
alter the basic situation: a master dying in the presence of a disciple. 
A different emphasis, however, is given the circumstances preceding 
the death. Dion does not offer himself as a sacrificial victim for a par- 
ticular individual, society, or historical age. Instead, he merely asks 
that a fig tree be planted over his grave, thus suggesting a kind of legacy 
that is left behind by any “master” — indeterminate, dispersed, but bear- 
ing the fruits that can have infinite further growth, as in the parable 
of the sower. Such would be Joseph Knecht’s legacy also. 

The conclusion of the third and last autobiography, Indischer Le- 
benslauf is farthest removed from that of the biography. Here the 
“master” does not die, and far more emphasis is placed on the disciple, 
Dasa, than on the yogi. Also, the story ends with the beginning rather 
than the conclusion of a pedagogical process. (This is obviously 
plicable to Tito, but not so much to the other two disciples.) There 
is a definite parallel, however, in the focus on a master and a disciple. 
The point emphasized about Dasa’s decision is his abandonment of the 
world: “Mehr ist von Dasas Leben nicht zu erzahlen, das iibrige voll- 
zog sich jenseits der Bilder und Geschichten. Er hat den Wald nicht 
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mehr verlassen.” In the background, there is still ringing the hermit’s 
cry of “maya” — the Indian version of “vanitas vanitatum.” There is 
a strong possibility that Josef Knecht’s experience in the world would 
have evoked a similar cry, for could not his hunger for life have easily 
led to more bitterness than he could have withstood? Thus there is a 
consolation implicit in this ending: perhaps the life concluded by the 
final episode in the biography would have been an empty “maya.” 


Many things in the autobiographies represent potentialities, not 
actualities, in the life and death of Josef Knecht. Furthermore, it is sug- 
gested that many more things “might have been” by the very inconclusive- 
ness of this “autobiographical” approach to Knecht’s life and character. 
To be sure, any other autobiographies, if executed consistently with 
those actually written, would have been all the same in some essential 
features. Yet — also consistently — they would be all different in other 
respects. All would vary some essential aspect of Josef Knecht, par- 
ticularly his death. The relationship of the original Josef Knecht to 
the variations would be comparable to that of a small central figure in 
a Kaspar David Friedrich painting to the endlessness converging upon 
him. Thus Knecht’s transcendence of his former life (which was the 
original aim of his defection) is accomplished tq an infinite degree. 


There are, then, many “reasons” for Knecht’s death, some of which 
Hesse gives us, others being indicated as possibilities. The figure of 
Josef Knecht embodies an indeterminate complexity of motifs; to explain 
him away in excessively narrow terms would decrease the stature — 
actual and potential — that Hesse bestowed upon him. Thus Knecht’s 
“accidental” death is no accident when Hesse’s multivalent purposes 
are considered. To make it a clear-cut accident, sacrifice, suicide, or 
any other distinct manner of dying would have closed the door on 
many rich and varied symbolic associations. 

One can object to the abruptness of the event, for some readers 
may feel that they have not been prepared sufficiently. This is largely 
a matter of individual taste. It should be pointed out, however, that 
the precipitousness of the drowning is retarded if one reads the ending 
with deliberation, as is appropriate for the intense and subtle artistry of 
the last few pages. 

Still, it must be admitted, there remains something disturbing about 
the conclusion of Josef Knecht’s biography. This probably results from 
several feelings: that evoked by any death that is not “from natural 
causes”; that which grasps out for remote solutions for the problems at 
hand; and, finally, a slight repulsion toward the violent brutality that 
nature, which he is coming to love more and more, suddenly inflicts 
upon him. 

Hesse provides what is probably the best reply to those disturbed 
by the ending: “ . . . dieser Tod hat ja seine Wirkung auf Sie schon 
getan. Er hat in Ihnen, so wie er es in Tito getan hat, einen Stachel 
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hinterlassen, eine nicht mehr ganz zu vergessende Mahnung, er hat 
eine geistige Sehnsucht und ein geistiges Gewissen in Ihnen geweckt oder 
bestirkt, welche weiter wirken werden . . . ” (“Ein Briefwechsel,” 
op. cit.) 

Thus the precipitous irrationality itself of the “accident” has its 
point. This is the nature of the world td which Knecht has surrendered 
himself, and must be taken into consideration in the totality of the 
problems presented. In short, the ending is, as it were, not designed 
to be altogether “acceptable.” That Knecht makes an altruistic sacrifice 
here is clear, but there is more to it. And beyond what is presented 
concretely in the text, we are not supposed to be able to grasp and 
fully analyze all that the scene might “mean.” If we were, too much 
might be detracted from the tragic and richly endowed figure of Josef 
Knecht, the universal magister ludi. 


1“Mit so viel Hoffnung und Erwartung habe ich die Seiten von Knechts Reise 
zu Tito gelesen — und nun ertrinkt er. Als ich an jene Stelle kam, bin ich er- 
schrocken, zutiefst erschrocken.” “Ein Briefwechsel” [between Hesse and Lore S., 
a young reader of Glasperlenspiel], Neue Rundschau, 1948, p. 244 f. 


2For a detailed summary and evaluation see Josef Mileck’s Hermann Hesse 
and His Critics, Chapel Hill, 1958, pp. 178-192 (esp. 180 and 183-186) et passim. No 
noteworthy statements on Knecht’s death have been published since this book 
appeared. The critical discussion closest to mine is Hilde D. Cohn’s “The Symbolic 
End of Hermann Hesse’s ‘Glasperlenspiel’,” MLQ XI (1950), 347-357, which con- 
centrates less on the death episode itself, and which comes to conclusions quite 
different from mine, but not necessarily conflicting ones. 

3 All text references are to Hermann Hesse’s Gesammelte Dichtungen, Berlin, 
1958. Glasperlenspiel is in Vol. V1. 

4 Hesse is exaggerating when he writes in a letter of Knecht’s “Opfer, das er 
tapfer und freudig erfiilit” (VII, 640). Nothing in the text indicates such conscious 
awareness on Knecht’s part. This would, however, apply to the variation on 
Knecht in Der Regenmacher. 

5 For a detailed discussion of this subject see Sidney M. Johnson, “The Auto- 

iographies in Hermann Hesse’s Glasperlenspiel,” GQ XXIX (1956), 160-171. 
Here the autobiographies are regarded as “essentially thematic variations on the 
personality of Josef Knecht,” but: “If we look to them for any special key to 
the puzzling fate of Josef Knecht, we are bound to be disappointed” (167 f.). The 
first quotation would be in complete accord with my interpretation; the second, 
of course, would not. 
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ZUR ERKLARUNG VON HESSES ,STEPPENWOLF“ 


Econ SCHWARZ 
Harvard University 


Die nachstehenden Bemerkungen erwuchsen aus der Notwendigkeit, 
Hesses Roman Studenten der deutschen Literatur zuginglicher zu ma- 
chen. Die zu anderen Werken gezogenen Analogien diirfen also weder 
als literarische Abhangigkeiten noch als strenge Ubereinstimmungen ge- 
wertet werden, sondern sie erfiillen vielmehr den Zweck von Hilfskon- 
struktionen, die das Verstandnis erleichtern sollen, ahnlich den Bauge- 
riisten, die entfernt werden kénnen, sobald nur das Haus sicher und 
aus eigener Kraft dasteht. 

Am leichtesten ersichtlich im gedanklichen Gefiige des Romans sind 
die Zusammenhange einerseits mit dem Kulturpessimismus, andererseits 
mit der Psychoanalyse. Jener stellt den Inhalt, diese die Form der 
Verzweiflung vor, die sich der Hauptperson bemiachtigt hat. Die Leer- 
heit und Verlogenheit der biirgerlichen Gesellschaft, die Unfahigkeit 
ihrer Moral, dem begabten Menschen das Leben zu erméglichen, diese 
fiir das Buch so wichtigen Voraussetzungen entstammen dem kritischen 
Gedankenschatz Nietzsches, die Idee vom unbewuBten Seelenleben und 
der Zerlegbarkeit der Persénlichkeit in zahlreiche Figuren mit eigener 
Dynamik Freuds und Jungs Erkentnissen von der inneren Welt des 
Menschen. Zusammengehalten und zur kiinstlerischen Einheit verschmol- 
zen werden aber diese beiden anscheinend so fern auseinanderliegenden 
Spharen durch den zentralen Gedanken des Buches, durch die Idee vom 
Steppenwolf. Eine Kultur, in der das Bestialische und das Verfeinerte 
im Menschen hoffnungslos auseinanderklaffen, verurteilt die Seele na- 
mentlich des reicheren Menschen zum Kampfplatz fiir jene unverséhn- 
lichen Gegensatze; oder um es pointierter auszudriicken: das Leiden an 
einer — kulturkritisch gesprochen — dekadenten Gesellschaft, welches 
die geistige Zerriittung des Helden verursacht, kann nur durch das psy- 
choanalytische Heilverfahren geklart und fruchtbar gemacht werden. ' 
Uber-Ich und Steppenwolf sollen eine neue Einheit bilden. Diesem 
Kunstgedanken verdankt das Werk seine Einheitlichkeit. 

Und dennoch, so unentbehrlich eine Kenntnis von Nietzsches Kul- 
turpsychologie und Freuds Individualpsychologie fiir das Verstandnis 
des zwanzigsten Jahrhunderts sein mag, handelt es sich dabei um zu 
allgemeine Machte, um gerade dieses Buch in seiner Eigenheit erfassen 
zu lassen. Als Hintergrund, gegen welchen sich das Geschehen im 
Roman abhebt, muBten sie beschworen werden, zum Eindringen in das 
tiefere, zartere Gewebe bedarf es feinerer Sonden. Wiederholtes Lesen 
des Steppenwolfs hat mich iiberzeugt, daB die Hilfe eines dritten Autors, 
eines Dichters, fruchtbarer ist, daB ein Vergleich mit Goethe gerade die 
verborgeneren Schichten, Bau und Bilderwelt des Romans erschlieBt. 

Der Bezug auf Goethe ist in diesem Zusammenhang alles andere als 
willkiirlich. Zunachst erwahnt der Erzahler Goethe unter seinen Lieb- 
lingsautoren, und was wichtiger ist, sein letzter, entscheidender, zur end- 
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giiltigen Entfremdung fiihrender ZusammenstoB mit der biirgerlichen 
Welt entziindet sich an einem Portrait Goethes, das Hesse als Sinnbild 
fiir Hallers abweichendes Wertsystem verwendet. Sodann aber muf8 
gesagt werden, daB die erbitterte Feindschaft der Bestie und des Men- 
schen, der Kampf des Steppenwolfes mit seinem menschlichen Genossen, 
dem Goetheschen ,,Zwei Seelen wohnen, ach, in meiner Brust“ ent- 
spricht. Dieses Wort Goethes wird von Hesse ganz bewuft unterlegt 
und trotz aller Abwandlungen, denen er es unterwirft, ja der Ironie, 
mit der er es behandelt, bleibt es doch der Angelpunkt des Buches (S. 
26). Und schlieBlich erscheint Goethe selbst als handelnde Person in 
dem Roman, in einem Traum der Zentralgestalt allerdings, was jedoch 
in der traumhaften Atmosphire des Ganzen seinem Auftreten umso 
gréBere Bedeutsamkeit verleiht. Mitten im Zusammenbruch der Werte, 
den Harry Haller erleidet, hat bloB ein Bezirk seine Giiltigkeit be- 
wahrt, der Bereich zeitloser, geistiger Leistung, bewohnt von verklarten 
Heroen des Schépferischen, genannt ,,die Unsterblichen.“ Zwei von 
ihnen werden vom Schriftsteller auserkoren, in persénliche Beriihrung 
mit dem Nicht-Helden der Phantasmagorie zu treten, um ihm ihre Lek- 
tion zu erteilen, welche Harrys ureigene Erfahrungen scharf formulieren 
und es ihm erméglichen sollen, die Biirde der Existenz weiter zu tragen. 
Der eine, Mozart, erscheint ihm am Ende der magischen Periode seines 
Lebens in einer rauschhaften Vision, der andere, Goethe, zu ihrem Be- 
ginn. Sich ihm, dem Dichter unter ihnen, zuzuwenden, in seinen Wer- 
ken nach erleuchtenden Gedanken zu suchen, ist also bestimmt kein 
abwegiges Unternehmen. 

Als erstes kommt zweifellos Faust in den Sinn, denn der Parallelen 
sind so viele und weitreichende, daB man mit Fug den Steppenwolf 
Hesses Faust nennen kénnte. Haller ist zu Anfang der Handlung gleich 
Faust ein alternder Mann, der die gesamte intellektuelle Bildung der 
Zeit in sich aufgenommen hat. Bei beiden ist jedoch die Folge bitterster 
Ekel am Leben, dem sie durch Selbstmord ein Ende zu bereiten gewillt 
sind. Sie werden aber vor der Selbstvernichtung durch das rechtzeitige 
Eingreifen eines iibersinnlichen Wesens bewahrt, mit dem sie ein das 
Verbotene bedenklich streifendes Ubereinkommen treffen, einen an die 
Uberlieferung gemahnenden Teufelspakt. Beide, Faust sowohl wie 
Haller, erleben es nun, daB sie von ihrem neuen Gefahrten in jene Ge- 
biete der Existenz eingefiihrt werden, deren Kenntnis sie bislang zu 
ihrem Schaden allzu sehr vernachlassigt haben; es handelt sich um die 
verwandten Spharen der Weltkenntnis, der Liebe und der Sinnlichkeit. 
Das Liebesverhaltnis zwischen Haller und Maria erinnert an Faust und 
Gretchen, der groBe Maskenball an die Walpurgisnacht. ? 

Diesen Ubereinstimmungen im Einzelnen nachzugehen, ware ver- 
lockend; uns mu8 zunachst das Zusammenfallen der groBen Linien ge- 
niigen, zumal es der Vergleich mit einem anderen Werk Goethes sein 
wird, welcher uns dazu verhelfen soll, neue Schichten von Hesses Step- 
penwolf zu beleuchten: Wilhelm Meister. Von einem Entwicklungs- 
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roman im herkémmlichen Sinn kann natiirlich keine Rede sein. Schon 
ein fliichtiger Uberblick iiberzeugt von dieser Unméglichkeit. Der 
gleiche Blick aber enthiillt auch das Vorhandensein von vertrauten Spha- 
ren, deren Wiederholung im Steppenwolf kein bloBer Zufall sein kann. 
Da die Gattung des Entwicklungsromans den intimsten, konkretesten 
Lebenserfahrungen der Dichter Ausdruck zu verleihen pflegt, so kommt 
in ihr das autobiographische Element gewohnlich stark zur Geltung. Es 
fehlt auch nicht im Steppenwolf. Es ist hier nicht nur die allgemeine 
geistige Situation Harry Hallers gemeint, seine Einstellung zu Kultur 
und Bildung, zur Gesellschaft, zum modernen Zeitalter, seine ganze eigen- 
tiimliche Geschmacksrichtung in Literatur, Musik und Philosophie. Dies 
allein ware schon geeignet, einen Zwillingsbruder Hermann Hesses aus 
ihm zu machen. Noch wird hier auf ganz Persénliches angespielt, wie 
gewisse Begebnisse in seiner Erziehung und seiner Ehe, oder die Ge- 
schichte und Symptomatik seiner Krankheit, der Gicht, was alles zum 
Eindruck der totalen Identifizierung von Gestalt und Schépfer beitragt. 
Man ist jedoch keineswegs darauf angewiesen, heiklen biographischen 
Zusammenhangen nachzuspiiren. Hesse hat durch einen wohlerwogenen 
Kunstgriff dafiir gesorgt, daB sich diese Verwandtschaft ganz fraglos 
ergibt, namlich durch das Mittel der symbolischen Namensgebung. Es 
kann kein zufalliges Zusammentreffen sein, daB die Anfangsbuchstaben 
in den Namen der Hauptfigur und des Dichters identisch sind, noch 
daB ihnen beiden der gleiche zweisilbig-rhythmische Tonfall der Trochaen 
zueigen ist: Harry Haller — Hermann Hesse. Und bei der ,,Mignon“ 
des Romans, * dem geheimnisvollen jungen Madchen, dem es iiberlassen 
bleibt, Harry in die Welt der primitiven Sinnesfreuden einzufiihren, 
erscheint die Namenseinheit wenn méglich noch eine Stufe weiter vor- 
geschoben. Sie hei®t Hermine, weil — das Mysteridse dieses weil ist 
vom Dichter durchaus gewollt — ihre kérperliche wie auch geistige 
Physiognomie Harry an seinen Jugendfreund Hermann erinnert. Dies 
ist nun keineswegs ein Widerspruch zur schon festgestellten Identitat 
des Dichters mit seiner Zentralgestalt, denn in Wirklichkeit ist Hermine 
— und die Erkenntnis dieser Tatsache ist Voraussetzung fiir das Ver- 
stindnis der ganzen Allegorie — nichts anderes als eine Abspaltung von 
Harrys Pers6nlichkeit, ein Teil seiner geistigen Struktur. 

Es empfiehlt sich, diesen Zusammenhangen schon an dieser Stelle 
nachzugehen. An dem EntschluB, seiner schier ausweglosen Lage durch 
Selbstmord zu entflichen, wird Harry von Hermine gehindert. Be- 
zeichnend fiir das Magische Theater, zu dem sie offenkundig in Be- 
ziehung steht, ist der Ort seiner ersten Ankiindigung: die Mauer zwi- 
schen einer Kirche und einem Hospital, jenen geistlichen und leiblichen 
Heilstatten einer Kultur, der Harry abgeschworen hat. Der Dualismus 
von Kérper und Seele, auf der sie beruht, hat ihn nahezu vernichtet. 
Eine monistische Macht, zwischen Kirche und Spital, Leibliches und 
Geistiges zu einem Ganzen verschmelzend, hat sich seiner angenommen: 
Das psychoanalytische Magische Theater. Diese Vermischung von Ge- 
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gensatzen ist auch charakteristisch fiir Hermine. Ausdriicklich wird sie 
als hermaphroditisches Wesen bezeichnet, knabenhaft ist sie wie der 
Jugendfreund und doch ein Madchen. Zum ersten Male auch erfahrt 
Harry die Wohltat des Verstandenwerdens durch einen fremden Men- 
schen, und dennoch entstammt dieser auf geheimnisvolle Weise seinem 
eigenen Inneren. Von dieser Begegnung an dndert sich Harrys Leben 
grundlegend. Die Problematik seiner Existenz besteht zwar fort, aber 
zauberhafte oder zumindest unheimliche Ziige haften seinen Erlebnissen 
an. Um diesen Aspekt seines Romans mit der naturalistischen Szenerie 
biirgerlicher Wohnhauser, Weinkeller und Hotelterrassen mit Jazz-Musik 
und Maskenbillen vereinbaren zu kénnen, hat Hesse sich der an das 
neunzehnte Jahrhundert gemahnenden schriftstellerischen Konvention 
eines Herausgebers bedient, der ausdriicklich betont, Harrys Darstellung 
sei mehr Dichtung als Wahrheit, oder wie es wortlich heibt: ,,ein Aus- 
drucksversuch, der seelische Vorginge im Kleide sichtbarer Ereignisse 
darstellt“ (S. 34). Demselben Zwecke dienen die vielen alkoholischen 
und opiatischen Rauschzustinde Harrys, auf deren Rechnung man die 
tolleren Geschehnisse stets buchen kann, wenn man ein solches Be- 
diirfnis verspiirt. In dieser sorgfaltigen Unterbauung durch alltagliche 
Motivierungen geht Hesse viel weiter als etwa Goethe im Wilhelm 
Meister, wo zwar das Ubernatiirliche viel diskreter auftaucht, wo aber 
auch kein Versuch gemacht wird, es durch natiirliche Ursachen zu 
decken. Mit Hermine namentlich verbindet Halle ein seltsames Ein- 
verstandnis, das man durchaus einen Pakt nennen muB. Sie dient ihm 
als Fiihrer in diese fiir ihn neue Welt. Als Gegendienst hat er sich 
bereit erklart, sie zu téten, wenn der rechte Augenblick gekommen ist. 
Harrys Bereitwilligkeit hierzu wird erst begreiflich, wenn man entdeckt, 
daB eine symbolische Handlung gemeint ist. Hermine ist namlich nichts 
als das sinnliche Element seines Wesens, der vermenschlichte, nach auBen 
projizierte Steppenwolf. Sie ist der Teil seiner selbst, den er auf der 
einseitigen Suche nach ,,Kultur“ verséumt hat zu entwickeln: ,,Ich werde 
Dich lehren zu tanzen und zu spielen und zu lacheln und doch nicht 
zufrieden zu sein“ (S. 154-155). ,,Das Kindsein, das kleine Lebensspiel 
des Augenblicks“, wird diese Seite der menschlichen Existenz an einer 
anderen Stelle auch genannt. In der christlichen Kultur, in der Harry 
aufgewachsen ist, fallen die geistigen und sinnlichen Kriafte des Menschen 
auseinander, werden gegeneinander ausgespielt und in den Kampf ge- 
trieben, statt als Ganzheit zur allseitigen Ausbildung des Menschen ge- 
pflegt zu werden. Am Rande der Verzweiflung wird Harry durch ein 
magisch gesteigertes Erlebnis die Gnade.einer Regeneration zuteil. Um 
mit der Welt in fruchtbarer Harmonie zu leben, mu8 man sich selbst lie- 
ben kénnen. ,,Sein ganzes Leben“ war aber ,,ein Beispiel dafiir, dab 
ohne Liebe zu sich selbst . . . die Niachstenliebe unméglich ist, daB 
der SelbsthaB genau dasselbe ist und am Ende genau dieselbe grausige 
Isoliertheit und Verzweiflung erzeugt wie der grelle Egoismus“ (S. 21). 
In Hermine lernt er sich selber und daher gleichzeitig andere lieben. 
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Kein Wunder, daB er das Gefiih] hat, seine wunderbare Geliebte Maria 
sei ein Geschenk Hermines. ,,Bestindig blieb die schéne Blume . . . 
das Geschenk, das mir Hermine gemacht hatte! Bestindig stand jene 
hinter ihr, war maskenhaft von ihr umschlossen!“ (S.175). DaB diese 
Geliebte den Namen der heiligen Jungfrau tragt, ist weder eine Blas- 
phemie noch kann es ohne Absicht geschehen sein. Wieder bedient sich 
der Autor dieses Kunstmittels, um die Reinheit und Schénheit anzudeu- 
ten, die er dem Sinnenleben zuweist. Diese Haltung, welche als seltener 
Zug die deutsche Literatur seit Goethes ,,R6mischen Elegien“ durchzieht, 
ist gleich weit entfernt von Pornographie einerseits und dem schlechten 
Gewissen andererseits, mit dem die Freuden des K6rpers in der herr- 
schenden christlichen Strémung des europiischen Schrifttums bestraft 
werden. 

Der ganze LebensprozeB, durch den Hermine Harry nun fiihrt, hat 
zum Ziel, ihn in sie ,,verliebt“ zu machen, gleichzeitig aber auch, ihn 
zum Mord an ihr zu verleiten. Das ist der Sinn des Buches: er soll lernen, 
sein sinnliches Ich zu entwickeln, mit dem Kern seines Seins zu ver- 
schmelzen, und schlieBlich dadurch als gesonderte Wesenheit abzutun. 
So ist es zu verstehen, daB ihn Hermine an jemand aus seiner friihesten 
Jugend erinnert, aus einer Lebensepoche, in der die Ganzheit der Person 
noch nicht durch falsche Kultureinfliisse auseinandergerissen war. ,,Be- 
greifst du nicht, daB ich dir darum gefalle, weil ich eine Art Spiegel 
fiir dich bin . . . ?“ (S.128) sagt Hermine zu ihm. Am SchluB des 
Romans wird die an Identitat grenzende Verwandtschaft zwischen H 
und Hermine noch einmal in einem dichterischen Bild festgehalten. 
Harry hat gerade durch den Schachspieler einen tiefen Einblick in die 
vielfaltige Zusammensetzung seiner Persénlichkeit bekommen. Die man- 
nigfachen Ziige seines Wesens, erfahrt er, seien wie Schachfiguren, und 
mit ihnen allen ist es ihm gegeben, sein geistiges Leben immer wieder 
neu aufzubauen. Von einer unwiderstehlichen Gewalt gezogen, ge- 
langt er jetzt in ein Gemach, wo er Hermine iiberrascht. Einem eifer- 
siichtigen Impuls gehorchend stéBt er ihr einen Dolch ins Herz. Da 
verwandelt Pablo, offenbar der Regisseur oder Direktor des magischen 
Theaters, die leblose Hermine in eine der vielen dem Leser nun schon 
vertrauten Schachfiguren und labt sie in seiner Tasche verschwinden. 
»Mit dieser Figur hast Du leider nicht umzugehen verstanden“ (S. 288) 
sind die zweideutigen Worte, mit denen er diese Handlung begleitet. 
Ihre Gleichsetzung mit einem Teile von Harrys eigenem Sein ist nun 
vollkommen. 

Mit der Gestalt Hermines beriihrt man aber bereits den zweiten 
groBen Umkreis, der neben dem Autobiographischen eigentiimlich in 
das im Grunde realistische Gefiige des Entwicklungsromans eingebaut 
ist: den Bereich des Ubernatiirlichen. Mit dem Auftauchen der Licht- 
reklame des Magischen Theaters an einer Mauertiir, die friiher nicht 
vorhanden gewesen war, hért es im Steppenwolf auf, ,,mit rechten Din- 
gen“ zuzugehen. Was ist das ,,Magische Theater‘? Gibt es im Wilhelm 
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Meister etwas, was ihm irgendwie entspricht, was geeignet ware, Licht 
in sein dunkles Wesen zu werfen? In der Tat findet sich in Goethes 
Roman geradezu das Vorbild fiir dieses Theater, dessen Boten wohl- 
tatig in Harrys verfahrenes Leben eingreifen und ihm behilflich sind, 
seinen Karren wieder in ein fahrbares Geleise zu bringen, um ihn dann 
wieder sich selbst zu iiberlassen, nicht gerettet etwa, aber doch ausge- 
stattet mit einer neuen Erfahrung, einem Hoffnungsschimmer, wo ehe- 
dem nichts als Verzweiflung und Selbstmordgedanken waren. Es handelt 
sich um die Turmgesellschaft, der im Wilhelm Meister eine ahnliche 
Funktion zufiallt, wie im Steppenwolf dem Magischen Theater. In bei- 
den Romanen vertritt die Geheimgesellschaft eine Art iiberirdischer 
Ordnung, gedimpft und verschleiert der wirklichkeitstreuen Grund- 
auffassung zuliebe, und dennoch ohne Zweifel eine Ordnung jenseits 
der Logik des beschrankten Einzellebens. Wie im Wilhelm Meister 
wirkt auch im Steppenwolf eine geheimnisvolle Gemeinde von Personen, 
die ein wachsames Auge auf den im Dunkeln tappenden Helden haben. 
Auf unerforschliche Weise sind sie von dessen Néten und Bediirfnissen 
unterrichtet, und wenn Verlassenheit und Ratlosigkeit aufs héchste ge- 
stiegen sind, dann schicken sie ihre Sendboten aus und lenken sachte 
seine Schritte in eine giinstigere Richtung. ,,Sollten zufiallige Ereignisse 
einen Zusammenhang haben?“* fragt sich Wilhelm Meister staunend 
in der Stunde der Einweihung. Die Mitglieder des Geheimbundes be- 
sitzen unerklarliche Einsichten in die verstecktesten Winkel des Herzens. 
Nicht vor Irrtum zu bewahren, ist die Pflicht des Menschenerziehers, 
sondern den Irrenden zu leiten, ja ihn seinen Irrtum aus vollen Bechern 
ausschliirfen zu lassen, das ist die Weisheit der Lehrer“ sagt der Abbé, 
der auch einst Wilhelm in leichter Verkleidung begegnet war.* Es ist 
kein Grund vorhanden, warum nicht Pablo vom Magischen Theater 
diese Worte in einem seiner beschwingteren Momente Harry gegen- 
iiber hatte aussprechen kénnen. Dem Abbé, dem Fremden im Wirts- 
haus, dem Offizier entsprechen im Steppenwolf auBer Pablo noch der 
Trauergast, den Harry auf dem Friedhof anspricht und von dem er 
zum Schwarzen Adler gewiesen wird, wo Hermine schon seiner wartet, 
der kleine rot und gelbe Teufel vom Maskenball und der Plakattrager, 
von dem er den mysteridsen, so tief in sein Leben hineinleuchtenden 
» Traktat vom Steppenwolf“ bekommt. Und dieser wieder hat offenbar 
in Wilhelms ,,Lehrbrief“ sein Gegenstiick, wo ja auch die Summe eines 
Lebens gezogen wird. 

Beide Sphiren, die der Turmgesellschaft und die des Magischen 
Theaters, stellen eine bedeutsame Wirklichkeit vor, eine héhere Warte 
als diejenige, auf welcher sich das manifeste Geschehen abspielt. Von 
ihr aus gesehen ergibt sich eine neue Perspektive auf das tastende, ir- 
rende, richtungslose Suchen der Zentralgestalten. Ohne sie wire deren 
Leben bedeutungslos, ja wahrhaft widersinnig, dank ihr ordnen sich 
aber sogar ihre Fehler in das Schema einer héheren Entwicklung. Der 
Begriff Entwicklung riihrt jedoch an ein ungeléstes Problem. Denn ist 
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nicht gerade der Grundgedanke in jedem der beiden Werke, die mit- 
einander in Beziehung gesetzt wurden, ein ganz verschiedener? Ist nicht 
der wichtigste Zug im Entwicklungsroman die Entfaltung eines unge- 
weckten Jiinglings, der sich, anfangs scheinbar der Spielball seiner Um- 
stinde, zu einem reifen erprobten Menschen wandelt, indem er allen 
wichtigen Einfliissen seiner Epoche ausgesetzt wird, von denen er aber 
im Einklang mit dem geheimen Gesetz seines Wachstums nur die ihm 
zutraglichen Elemente aufzunehmen fahig ist? Sobald man aber die 
Idee des Entwicklungs- oder Bildungsromans so formuliert, wird iiber 
das Verhiltnis des Steppenwolfs zu dieser Gattung sogleich eines deut- 
lich: daB er dieses Schema zwar nicht gradlinig erfiillt, da8 aber den- 
noch eine seltsame Beziehung dazu besteht. Es laBt sich namlich ohne 
weiteres sagen, der Steppenwolf sei freilich ein Entwicklungsroman, 
aber ein auf den Kopf gestellter. Es darf nicht auBer acht gelassen 
werden, daB die biirgerliche Welt mit ihren Bestrebungen, ihrer Be- 
grenztheit und ihren Hoffnungen von zentraler Bedeutung fiir die bei- 
den Romane ist, welche hier verglichen wurden, bloB daB derjenige 
Goethes den Beginn, der Hesses das Ende der biirgerlichen Epoche be- 
zeichnet. In Goethes Werk ist der Adel noch eine Gesellschaftssphare, 
in die der biirgerliche Held aufriicken und in der er jene Verfeinerung 
und Freiheit des Geistes finden kann, deren er zu seiner vollen Ausbil- 
dung bedarf. Nichts dergleichen steht mehr im Steppenwolf zur Ver- 
fiigung, wodurch das Biirgertum in seiner Verfahrenheit iiberwunden 
werden kénnte. Die von ihm errichtete Kultur wird als zutiefst frag- 
wiirdig enthiillt, da jedoch keine héhere Instanz vorhanden ist, nach 
der man sich richten kénnte, ist die Folge bodenlose Enttéuschung und 
Verbitterung. Ein und ,,spates“ Kunstwerk stehen sich ge- 
geniiber. Nicht mehr kann Hesses Held ein hoffnungsvoller Jiingling 
sein, der zwar ohne Erfahrung aber doch voller Gaben berechtigt ist, 
voll Erwartung dem entgegenzugehen, was die Zukunft ihm bereit halt. 
Nein, viel treffender ist es, ihn als alternden Mann zu gestalten, dessen 
Gicht bloB ein auBeres Zeichen fiir sein ungesundes, halb gehemmtes, 
halb gelahmtes Innenleben sein soll. Seine Aufgabe kann es nicht gut 
sein, eine nach der anderen die bildenden Krifte seines Zeitalters zu 
erproben und in sich aufzunehmen. Dies hat er alles langst hinter sich. 
Um einen héchst passenden Ausdruck Ortega y Gassets zu gebrauchen, 
kann man von ihm sagen, er sei ,,auf der Hohe der Zeit.“ Was die Kul- 
tur zu bieten hat, ist sein Besitz geworden. Kunst und Wissenschaft 
sind sein Eigentum, ja er selbst hat zu ihrer Bereicherung beigetragen. 
Selbst die allerpersénlichsten Erlebnisse, die auf Wilhelm Meister eine 
so tiefgreifende, verwandelnde Wirkung ausiiben, Liebe und Ehe, liegen 
schon hinter Harry Haller, sind aller Bedeutung entleert, zerst6rt, mib- 
gliickt. Niemand gibt sich dariiber klarere Rechenschaft als er selbst: 
»Lieber Gott, wie war es méglich? Wie hatte es mit mir dahin kommen 
kénnen, mit mir, dem Dichter, dem Freund der Musen, dem Welt- 
wanderer, dem glithenden Idealisten? Wie war das so langsam und 
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schleichend iiber mich gekommen, diese Lahmung, dieser HaB gegen 
mich und alle, diese Verstopftheit aller Gefiihle, diese tiefe bise Ver- 
drossenheit, diese Dreckhélle der Herzensleere und Verzweiflung?“ (S. 
78). Und so muB er umlernen, eins ums andere die Dinge abstreifen und 
vergessen, die ihn sein Leben, die ihn umgebende Kultur gelehrt haben, 
sich von den Giftstoffen befreien, die er in sich angesammelt hat. Da- 
durch soll sich seine im Grunde gesunde Natur erholen, wieder jung 
und sinnenfreudig werden und das Versaumte, das leichte, erotische Le- 
ben nachholen. Er muB eine Riick-Bildung, eine Entwicklung in um- 
gekehrter Richtung durchmachen. 

Die Interpretation ist wieder an ihrem Ausgang angelangt, bei der 
Problematik, der sich Harry Haller zu Beginn des Buches gegeniiber- 
sieht. Durch die Uberwindung des alten Zwiespalts in unserer Zivilisa- 
tion zwischen Leib und Seele soll er fiir eine Lehre der Unsterblichen 
aufnahmefahig gemacht werden. Den Glauben an sie hat er sich im 
allgemeinen Zusammenbruch intakt gehalten und darum kann er ge- 
rettet werden. Aus dem Gejohle, Gekreisch und Gewinsel, mit dem 
das irdische Jammertal erfiillt ist, erhebt sich irgendwie eine reine, heilige 
Stimme, die géttlich ist und itberdauert. Als Sprecher fiir die Unsterb- 
lichen lehrt Mozart den widerstrebenden Harry das Lachen iiber sich 
selbst. Das unreine Leben der Menschen sei wie das Radio. Bei aller 
Verzerrung lieBe sich der géttliche Ursprung der Musik doch nicht ver- 
kennen. Auch dies ist eine Goethesche Idee: ,,Am farbigen Abglanz 
haben wir das Leben.“*® Dem einzelnen, begabten Menschen wird in 
diesem Buch ein Ausweg gezeigt, der zeitgenéssischen Kultur jedoch 
wird ein strenges Urteil gesprochen. ,,Zum wirklichen Leiden, zur 
Hille wird das menschliche Leben . . . da, wo zwei Zeiten, zwei 
Kulturen und Religionen einander iiberschneiden“ (S. 37). Unsere Kul- 
tur ist erledigt. Méglichkeiten liegen allenfalls noch auBerhalb dersel- 
ben, in der Zukunft. Der Weg, der von diesem Standort noch weiter- 
fiihrt, miindet auch auBerhalb der Zeit, in der Utopie. Im Glasperlen- 
spiel hat ihn Hermann Hesse beschritten. 7 


1 Hesse selbst sagt: ,,Hallers Seelenkrankheit ist . . . die Krankheit der Zeit 
selbst.“ Der Steppenwolf (Berlin: S. Fischer, 1927), S.36. Kiinftige Seitenan- 
im Text. 


2 Dieser Gedanke findet sich auch bei Christa M. Konheiser-Barwanietz, Her- 
mann Hesse und Goethe (Berlin, 1954). 

8 Diesen Vergleich verdanke ich meinem Kollegen Robert Spathling. Hierzu 
paBre auch das knabemhafte Wesen Hermines und eine Reihe anderer Ziige. 

4 Wilbelm Meister in Goethes Werke (Hamburg: Christian Wegner, 1950), 
Bd. VII, S. 494. 

5S. 494-495. Die Wiedererkennung wird mit Worten eingeleitet, die, leicht 
abgedndert, auch die tauschende Ahnlichkeit der Personen kennzeichnen kénnten, 
mit denen Harry Haller Begegnungen hat: ,,Ein Mann stand vor seinen Augen, den 
er sogleich fiir den Landgeistlichen erkannte, der mit ihm und der lustigen Ge- 
sellschaft jene Wasserfahrt gemacht hatte; er glich dem Abbe, ob er gleich nicht 
dieselbe Person schien.“ 

6 Faust Il, Vers 4727. 

7Und sich dabei wieder an Wilhelm Meister angelehnt, bezeichnenderweise 
allerdings an die Wanderjabre. 
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One of the most persistent beliefs of mankind is the consoling con- 
viction that the present is merely a stepping-stone to a glorious future 
in which the turmoil and frustration of existence will be resolved. 
Whether it manifests itself as the myth of the eternal return in its most 
primitive form of annual regeneration,' as the Golden Age of Hesiod 
or its equivalent among the Chinese, Indians and Hebrews, as the Chris- 
tian millenium or the medieval idea of a world imperium, as Lessing’s 
hope for an enlightened “Zeit des neuen, ewigen Evangeliums” ? or No- 
valis’ “neue goldne Zeit” and “ewige romantische Zusammenkunft,” * or 
as Nietzsche’s impassioned cry for a realm “Jenseits von Gut und Bése” 
— we are dealing in each case with precisely the same mode of thought, 
although its goal, mutatis mutandis, may be aesthetic, religious, political, 
philosophic, or moral. This mode of thought, which results from a 
spiritual need that Julius Petersen has defined as “die Sehnsucht nach 
dem dritten Reich,” * typically involves a triadic rhythm of the sort 
ideally represented by the Christian conception of an original state of 
innocence followed by the fall into sin and ultimate redemption. It can 
embrace humanity as a whole, as it does in Lessing’s tract on “Die Er- 
zichung des Menschengeschlechts”; it can be restricted to a specific 
group, as is ordinarily the case in its various religious manifestations 
(including Christianity); or it can be microscoped to delineate only 
the development of the individual, as Kleist employs it in his essay 
“Ober das Marionettentheater.” But the basic mode of thought remains 
constant despite the almost unlimited possibilities for variation in object 
and scope. 

Among modern writers perhaps none has made this chiliastic belief 
such an integral part of his thought and works as Hermann Hesse. Ap- 
pearing as a motif in the earliest prose and poems, it becomes the central 
theme in Demian and Steppenwolf; and it is not too rash to assert that 
no reader can understand the meaning of Die Morgenlandfabrt if he is 
unaware of the precise connotations that this belief has for the author. 
This paper is an attempt to outline briefly the development of the 
chiliastic mode of thought in Hesse’s work without becoming excessively 
involved in the question of the goal — not, at least, in the earlier novels 
where so much controversy revolves around the significance of concepts 
like “Geist,” “Natur,” and “Seele.” ® 

Hesse is perfectly cognizant of the fact that he is operating within 
a traditional thought-structure. In the essay “Ein Stiickchen Theologie” 
(1932), in which he most diagrammatically outlined his position, he 
wrote: “Der Weg der Menschwerdung beginnt mit der Unschuld (Para- 
dies, Kindheit, verantwortungsloses Vorstadium). Von da fiihrt er in 
die Schuld, in das Wissen um Gut und Bése, in die Forderungen der 
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Kultur, der Moral, der Religionen, der Menschheitsideale. . . . Diese 
Verzweiflung fiihrt nun entweder zum Untergang oder aber zu einem 
dritten Reich des Geistes, zum Erleben eines Zustandes jenseits von 
Moral und Gesetz . . . oder kurz gesagt: zum Glauben” (VII, 389). * 
Hesse concedes that these three stages, as he has outlined them, are 
“europaisch und beinahe christlich ausgedriickt,” but he points out 
that Indian Brahminism as well as other religions reveal precisely the 
same structure. He goes on to assert that all of his books have been no 
more than an attempt to portray this development, concluding: “Es 
mag tausend Arten geben, auf welche sich Individuation und Seelenge- 
schichte des Menschen vollziehen kann. Der Weg dieser Geschichte 
aber und seine Stufenfolge ist stets dasselbe. — Zu beobachten, wie die- 
ser unweigerlich starre Weg auf so verschiedene Arten, von so ver- 
schiedenen Menschenarten erlebt, erkampft, erlitten wird, ist wohl die 
begliickendste Leidenschaft des Historikers, des Psychologen und des 
Dichters” (VII, 394). 


This essay represents the mature and final position that Hesse 
reached after profound deliberation and personal experience of the 
anguish preliminary to the ultimate goal of the Third Kingdom of the 
Spirit. His novels, if we disregard the tentative gropings in the early 
fiction, reveal three stages in the development of this belief. The first 
stage, around the time of Demian (which was written in 1917, but 
published in 1919), adheres most closely to the traditional mold. At this 
point Hesse still believed in a spiritual rebirth not only of the individual, 
but of humanity as a whole; humanity at the moment was conceived 
to be still toiling in the mires of despair, but within sight on the horizon 
lay hope. A letter to Romain Rolland (August 4, 1917) expresses this 
conviction most succinctly: “Ich glaube nicht an Europa, nur an die 
Menschheit, an das Reich der Seele auf Erden, an dem alle Volker teil- 
haben und dessen edelste Verkérperungen wir Asien verdanken.”* As 
yet the ideal is not clearly defined: it is “das Reich der Seele auf Er- 
den,” “eine unterirdische, zeitlose Welt der Werte und des Geistes” 
(III, 857), “eine internationale Welt des Gedankens, der inneren Freiheit, 
des intellektuellen Gewissens” (VII, 48). The characters of the novel 
Demian are motivated by the vision of a new world in which traditional 
concepts of good and evil will have been renounced, and they often 
speak of it in almost religious terms: “Ich wollte am liebsten der Priester 
der neuen Religion werden, von der wir so manche Ahnungen haben” 
(Ill, 221). Or more enigmatically: “Fiir uns war die Menschheit eine 
ferne Zukunft, nach welcher wir alle unterwegs waren, deren Bild nie- 
mand kannte, deren Gesetze nirgend geschrieben standen” (III, 237). 
Demian and his friends regard the outbreak of the war as a harbinger 
of this rebirth: “Das Neue beginnt, und das Neue wird fiir die, die 
am Alten hangen, entsetzlich sein” (III, 251). Their chiliastic belief, 
expressed above in terms reminiscent of Nietzsche, is restated in symbols 
borrowed from Bachofen: “Es kaimpfte sich ein Riesenvogel aus dem 
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Ei, und das Ei war die Welt, und die Welt muBte in Triimmer gehen” 
(III, 254). The war is only a distracting epiphenomenon: “In der Tiefe 
war etwas im Werden. Etwas wie eine neue Menschlichkeit” (III, 254). 
The traditional nature of this chiliasm is patent: along with the rest of 
humanity and still enmeshed in the second level of spiritual develop- 
ment, Demian and his friends look forward to a rebirth of humanity 
that is, to be sure, portrayed as imminent, but which they have thus 
far experienced only in their dreams. 


The second stage in the development of Hesse’s belief, concen- 
trated around the novel Steppenwolf, is characterized by three advances 
beyond the position expressed in Demian. In the first place, years of 
disillusionment — first with the post-war depression and then especially 
with the tawdry superficiality of the prosperous twenties — served to 
dull Hesse’s enthusiasm and belief in the impending spiritual rebirth of 
the world. He begins to concern himself less and less with humanity 
as a whole, believing that any rebirth will be possible only as the 
sum total of individual rebirths. Secondly, the goal of the Third King- 
dom is more clearly defined. In Demian Hesse had operated with vague 
concepts of “Seele”; now he clearly and repeatedly postulates his be- 
lief in a realm where the conflict between the polar extremes of “Geist” 
and “Natur” in man will be resolved. And, finally, this realm is not 
a future state that lies beyond the horizon, but rather an eternal realm 
in which the individual actually can participate through momentary 
visions and dreams. All of this is clearly expressed by the two levels of 
action in Steppenwolf.* Actually, however, many readers misunder- 
stood the novel, taking it to be no more than a chronicle of the more 
refined profligate pleasures open to the uninhibited men and women of 
the jazz age. They failed to see that Hesse was trying to demonstrate 
the existence of the Third Kingdom despite his portrayal of what Rilke 
called the gilded turmoil of the “Trostmarkt.” To such readers Hesse 
replied in countless letters: 


DaB es Leser gibt, die im “Steppenwolf” nur Bericht iiber Jazz- 
musik und Tanzereien finden, wahrend sie weder das magische 
Theater, noch den Mozart, noch die “Unsterblichen” sehen, die den 
eigentlichen Inhalt des Buches bilden, . .. daran bin ich unschuldig. 


(VII, 493) 


Nehmen Sie aus dem “Steppenwolf” das mit, was nicht nur Zeit- 
kritik und Zeitproblematik ist: den Glauben an den Sinn: an die 
Unsterblichen. (VII, 542-543) 


By a seeming paradox, it is the prostitute Hermine and the jazz musician 
Pablo — both of whom by the nature of their professions live outside 
the confines of traditional morality — who are the prophets of the 
Third Kingdom. The sustaining hope of these outsiders, as Hermine 
informs Harry Haller, is not the bourgeois desire for posthumous fame: 
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Der Ruhm ist es nicht, 0 nein! Aber das, was ich Ewigkeit nenne. 
Die Frommen nennen es Reich Gottes. Ich denke mir: wir Men- 
schen alle, wir Anspruchsvolleren, wir mit der Sehnsucht, mit der 
Dimension zuviel, konnten gar nicht leben, wenn es nicht auBer der 
Luft dieser Welt auch noch eine andre Luft zu atmen gabe, wenn 
nicht auBer der Zeit auch noch die Ewigkeit bestiinde, und die ist 
das Reich des Echten. . . . Es gibt in der Ewigkeit keine Nach- 
welt, nur Mitwelt. (IV, 345) 


Es ist das Reich jenseits der Zeit und des Scheins. Dorthin ge- 
héren wir, dort ist unsre Heimat, dorthin strebt unser Herz, Step- 
penwolf, und darum sehnen wir uns nach dem Tod. Dort findest 
du deinen Goethe wieder und deinen Novalis und deinen Mozart. 


(IV, 346) 


In these passages the Third Kingdom is more clearly defined. It is an 
eternal realm of spiritual values that exists independently of the every- 
day world, a realm that occupies modally the same position as the 
Christian millenium. But instead of being a third stage in the future, 
it exists simultaneously with the second stage on a totally different level 
of being. In that realm Goethe and Novalis and Mozart still live, and 
by projecting himself into that other sphere Harry Haller can also enjoy 
the bliss of the spiritual millenium. Total identification with the realm 
of the Immortals is possible, as Hermine implies, only through death. 
Yet it is possible for the individual to have fleeting and provocative 
glimpses of that realm even in life. This happens at two points in the 
novel: once when Haller, in a drunken dream, has an interview with 
Goethe; and again, at the end of the book, when he encounters Mozart 
during an opium fantasy. At the end of the novel Haller still lives 
on the level of everyday reality at which we find him at the beginning 
of the book, but a development has taken place. Through his brief 
contact with the Immortals he has gained an awareness of the eternal 
realm of the spirit and has drawn consolation from its existence. To 
be sure, he is still plagued by the exigencies and anguish of life on this 
intermediate level, and this corresponds to Hesse’s assertion in “Ein 
Stiickchen Theologie”: “Sehr haufig aber wird, wer schon des Erlebnis 
der Gnade und Erlésung kennt, wieder auf die zweite Stufe zuriickfallen 
und wieder deren Gesetzen, der Angst, den nie erfiillbaren Forderungen 
anheimfallen” (VII, 391). But now at least he can hope and strive, 
whereas in his suicidal depression at the beginning of the novel he did 
not have this consolation. As Mozart tells Haller in the last pages of 
the novel: “Sie sollen leben, und Sie sollen das Lachen lernen. Sie 
sollen die verfluchte Radiomusik des Lebens anhGéren lernen, sollen den 
Geist hinter ihr verehren, sollen iiber den Klimbim in ihr lachen lernen. 
Fertig, mehr wird nicht von Ihnen verlangt” (IV, 413-414). 


The third stage in the development of Hesse’s chiliastic belief, as 
opposed to the second stage, reveals two further steps: a final valid 
definition of the Third Kingdom, and a capacity for almost eidetic vision 
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through which it becomes possible for him actually to enter the Third 
Kingdom. In 1930 Hesse stated in a letter that his beliefs with regard 
to the present would scarcely be altered; he does not believe in our 
science, in our politics, in our way of thinking, believing and amusing 
ourselves, nor does he share a single one of the ideals of our times: 
“Aber ich bin darum nicht glaubenslos. Ich glaube an Gesetze des 
Menschentums, die tausendjahrig sind, und ich glaube, daB sie den gan- 
zen Trubel unsrer Zeit ruhig itberdauern werden. . . . Dagegen habe 
ich mein Leben lang viele Wege versucht, auf denen man die Zeit iiber- 
winden und im Zeitlosen leben kann” (VII, 501). 

From this point on his conception of the Third Kingdom becomes 
more clearly formulated; it is no longer masked in apocalyptic visions as 
in Demian, nor in narcotic dreams as in Steppenwolf, but is stated out- 
right. The ideal is now unquestionably a realm of “Geist,” of the 
spirit, upon which Hesse elaborates in another letter from the same 
period: “Vielleicht verstehen Sie unter Geist irgend etwas wie Intelli- 
genz oder was Ahnliches. Ich, das hei®t das Gedicht versteht unter 
Geist genau das, was seit dreitausend Jahren alle spirituellen Weltan- 
schauungen darunter verstanden haben: die géttliche Substanz. Sie ist 
gottlich, aber sie ist nicht Gott, obwohl es auch Religionen gibt, die es 
so nehmen” (VII, 572). In still another letter explaining the poem 
“Besinnung,” Hesse makes it clear that his conception of the Third 
Kingdom has shifted from that of a realm in which nature and spirit 
are resolved, to a sphere of pure spirit: “Das Bediirfnis zur Formulie- 
rung aber entstand aus dem aktuellen Streit um ‘biozentrische’ oder 
‘logozentrische’ Anschauungsart, und ich wollte mich deutlich zu ‘logo- 
zentrisch’ bekennen” (VII, 589). This definition of “Geist” as the 
divine substance implies the sum total of the best thought and spirit of 
all time, the eternal Jogos. It can be observed now to what extent Hesse’s 
chiliastic goal has changed since Demian. There the envisaged future 
was a hazy community characterized best, perhaps, by the word “Seele” 
with all its vague associations. In Steppenwolf (and likewise in Narzip 
und Goldmund) Hesse is engaged in the attempt to reconcile nature 
and spirit, whereby both poles are felt to be equally desirable. Now, 
however, “Geist” alone is the object of man’s striving. There is no 
negative connotation whatsoever attached to the concept of nature; it 
is simply man’s destiny to transcend nature and attain the spirit as the 
ultimate goal, as the poem “Besinnung” affirms. 

As far as the second step is concerned, eidetic vision, that is the 
capacity “of producing subjective (visual or other) images or ‘An- 
schauungsbilder’ of virtually hallucinatory vividness,” *® is a quality not 
rare among poets. One of the finest definitions and examples of this 
vision occurs, for instance, in the opening paragraph of Ernst Jiinger’s 
autobiographical novel Afrikanische Spiele: “Es ist ein wunderlicher 
Vorgang, wie die Phantasie gleich einem Fieber, dessen Keime von 
weither getrieben werden, von unserem Leben Besitz ergreift und immer 
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tiefer und gliihender sich in ihm einnistet. Endlich erscheint nur die 
Einbildung uns noch als das Wirkliche, und das Alltagliche als ein 
Traum, in dem wir uns mit Unlust bewegen wie ein Schauspieler, den 
seine Rolle verwirrt. Dann ist der Augenblick gekommen, in dem der 
wachsende Uberdru8 den Verstand in Anspruch nimmt und ihm die 
Aufgabe stellt, sich nach einem Auswege umzusehen.” This is precisely 
the problem confronting Hesse, for in the period following Steppenwolf 
his chiliastic dream of a Third Kingdom of the Spirit became far more 
tangible than a dream: it became a vivid hallucinatory vision — not 
merely a momentary flash of inspiration of the sort, say, that is supposed 
to have come over Dostoevsky during his epileptic fits, but rather a 
sustained vision that succeeded in displacing ordinary reality. “Magical 
thinking” is Hesse’s term for the process by which a man shifts his 
perceptional perspectives so as to ascribe more reality to the chiliastic 
vision than to ordinary “reality.” In his “Gedanken zu Dostojewskijs 
Idiot” (1919) Hesse maintained that Myshkin in the Russian novel “ein 
anderes Denken denkt als die andern. Nicht daB er weniger logisch, 
mehr kindlich-assoziativ denkt als sie, nicht das ist es. Sein Denken 
ist jenes, das ich das ‘magische’ nenne. Er leugnet, dieser sanfte Idiot, 
das ganze Leben, das ganze Denken und Fiihlen, die ganze Welt und 
Realitat der andern. Fiir ihn ist Wirklichkeit etwas vollkommen an- 
deres als fiir sie. Thre Wirklichkeit ist fiir ihn véllig schattenhaft. Darin, 
da8 er eine ganz neue Wirklichkeit sieht und fordert, wird er ihr Feind” 
(VII, 181-182). 

Hesse’g first attempt to depict such a sustained vision of the eidetic 
world was the novel Die Morgenlandfabrt (1932), in which man’s ad- 
ventures in the realm of the spirit are projected into physical reality. 
The fiction of the book portrays a Bund assembled for the purpose of 
a pilgrimage to the East, and the time is specified as the period im- 
mediately following the Great War. So the story is ostensibly limited 
both geographically and temporally. But H. H., the narrator, soon 
realizes that it is actually much more: in a higher sense this pilgrimage 
is only one wave in the eternal stream of souls striving homeward “nach 
der Heimat des Lichts” (VI, 15). He rapidly perceives, moreover, “dab 
wir ja nicht nur durch Raume wanderten, sondern ganz ebenso durch 
Zeiten. Wir zogen nach Morgenland, wir zogen aber auch ins Mittel- 
alter oder ins goldne Zeitalter, wir streiften Italien oder die Schweiz, 
wir nachtigten aber auch zuweilen im zehnten Jahrhundert und wohn- 
ten bei den Patriarchen oder bei Feen” (VI, 23). “Unser Morgenland 
war ja nicht nur ein Land und etwas Geographisches, sondern es war 
die Heimat und Jugend der Seele, es war das Uberall und Nirgends, 
war das Einswerden aller Zeiten” (V1, 23; italics mine!). In this realm 
of utopism and uchronism H. H. encounters childhood friends, Parzival, 
Goldmund, and Sancho Panza, all on the same level of reality. He sees 
E. T. A. Hoffmann and the Archivar Lindhorst; he conjures up other 
figures of his own creation: Hermann Lauscher, Klingsor, Pablo; and 
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he strolls through the gardens with friends who were still alive and 
close to him (Hesse) in 1932. The meaning of this phantasmagoria is 
perfectly clear if it is considered as a vivid representation of Hesse’s 
conception of the Third Kingdom. There, in the realm of the spirit, 
all things exist together and forever: “ . . . so riefen wir das Ge- 
wesene, das Zukiinftige, das Erdichtete schépferisch in den gegenwirti- 
gen Augenblick” (VI, 24). The Morgenlandfabrt is a heightening and 
intensification of the fiction employed in Steppenwolf: Harry Haller 
encountered the Immortals only in his dreams and entered the Third 
Kingdom only vicariously. Here the reader is asked to accept the vari- 
ous figures of the fiction as pure reality on the plane of actual life and, 
like the figure of the narrator, “niemals mich durch Vernunftgriinde 
verbliiffen zu lassen, stets den Glauben starker zu wissen als die soge- 
nannte Wirklichkeit” (VI, 37). Precisely this point is the stumbling- 
block for H. H. He loses his faith, and, after the opening chapters, the 
bulk of the story is concerned not with the representation of the Third 
Kingdom, but with H. H.’s attempt to regain his faith. Yet the entire 
book is a profession of Hesse’s own belief in the existence of the spiritual 
chiliad and the potential capacity of the individual to share in it. 

At this point it might be illuminating to cite a parallel in modern 
literature to Hesse’s conception of the timeless realm of the spirit. In 
Rilke’s Aufzeichnungen des Malte Laurids Brigge, namely, Graf Brahe 
is described in the following way: “Die Zeitfolgen spielten durchaus 
keine Rolle fiir ihn, der Tod war ein kleiner Zwischenfall, den er voll- 
kommen ignorierte, Personen, die er einmal in seine Erinnerung aufge- 
nommen hatte, existierten, und daran konnte ihr Absterben nicht das 
geringste andern. Mehrere Jahre spater, nach dem Tode des alten 
Herrn, erzahlte man sich, wie er auch das Zukiinftige mit demselben 
Eigensinn als gegenwartig empfand.” 1° This particular passage, which 
comes toward the beginning, actually prefigures the structure of the 
entire novel, for in Malte’s mind, as he makes his journal entries, time 
plays no réle: his own childhood, the historical past, the present, and 
even the future (in the passage dealing with the “Madchen in meiner 
Heimat”) all coalesce into one spiritual realm that exists eternally and 
simultaneously. The fiction of the two books differs: Hesse’s novel 
portrays the loss of faith in the Third Kingdom and the attempt to 
regain it, whereas Rilke’s novel deals with the gradual development of 
Malte’s awareness of this timeless realm. Yet the chiliastic vision is re- 
markably similar in both books. 

Hesse’s last great novel, Das Glasperlenspiel (1943), may be inter- 
preted as another attempt, on a grand scale, to project the ideal into 
reality. In the Latin motto to the novel (ascribed to a certain Albertus 
Secundus, but actually a fictitious motto of Hesse’s own creation) it 
is said: 

. . . denn mégen auch in gewisser Hinsicht und fiir leichtfertige 

Menschen die nicht existierenden Dinge leichter und verantwortungs- 
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tiefer und gliihender sich in ihm einnistet. Endlich erscheint nur die 
Einbildung uns noch als das Wirkliche, und das Alltagliche als ein 
Traum, in dem wir uns mit Unlust bewegen wie ein Schauspieler, den 
seine Rolle verwirrt. Dann ist der Augenblick gekommen, in dem der 
wachsende Uberdru8 den Verstand in Anspruch nimmt und ihm die 
Aufgabe stellt, sich nach einem Auswege umzusehen.” This is precisely 
the problem confronting Hesse, for in the period following Steppenwolf 
his chiliastic dream of a Third Kingdom of the Spirit became far more 
tangible than a dream: it became a vivid hallucinatory vision — not 
merely a momentary flash of inspiration of the sort, say, that is supposed 
to have come over Dostoevsky during his epileptic fits, but rather a 
sustained vision that succeeded in displacing ordinary reality. “Magical 
thinking” is Hesse’s term for the process by which a man shifts his 
perceptional perspectives so as to ascribe more reality to the chiliastic 
vision than to ordinary “reality.” In his “Gedanken zu Dostojewskijs 
Idiot” (1919) Hesse maintained that Myshkin in the Russian novel “ein 
anderes Denken denkt als die andern. Nicht daB er weniger logisch, 
mehr kindlich-assoziativ denkt als sie, nicht das ist es. Sein Denken 
ist jenes, das ich das ‘magische’ nenne. Er leugnet, dieser sanfte Idiot, 
das ganze Leben, das ganze Denken und Fiihlen, die ganze Welt und 
Realitat der andern. Fiir ihn ist Wirklichkeit etwas vollkommen an- 
deres als fiir sie. Thre Wirklichkeit ist fiir ihn véllig schattenhaft. Darin, 
daB er eine ganz neue Wirklichkeit sieht und fordert, wird er ihr Feind” 
(VII, 181-182). 

Hesse’g first attempt to depict such a sustained vision of the eidetic 
world was the novel Die Morgenlandfahrt (1932), in which man’s ad- 
ventures in the realm of the spirit are projected into physical reality. 
The fiction of the book portrays a Bund assembled for the purpose of 
a pilgrimage to the East, and the time is specified as the period im- 
mediately following the Great War. So the story is ostensibly limited 
both geographically and temporally. But H. H., the narrator, soon 
realizes that it is actually much more: in a higher sense this pilgrimage 
is only one wave in the eternal stream of souls striving homeward “nach 
der Heimat des Lichts” (VI, 15). He rapidly perceives, moreover, “dab 
wir ja nicht nur durch Raume wanderten, sondern ganz ebenso durch 
Zeiten. Wir zogen nach Morgenland, wir zogen aber auch ins Mittel- 
alter oder ins goldne Zeitalter, wir streiften Italien oder die Schweiz, 
wir nachtigten aber auch zuweilen im zehnten Jahrhundert und wohn- 
ten bei den Patriarchen oder bei Feen” (VI, 23). “Unser Morgenland 
war ja nicht nur ein Land und etwas Geographisches, sondern es war 
die Heimat und Jugend der Seele, es war das Uberall und Nirgends, 
war das Einmswerden aller Zeiten” (V1, 23; italics mine!). In this realm 
of utopism and uchronism H. H. encounters childhood friends, Parzival, 
Goldmund, and Sancho Panza, all on the same level of reality. He sees 
E. T. A. Hoffmann and the Archivar Lindhorst; he conjures up other 
figures of his own creation: Hermann Lauscher, Klingsor, Pablo; and 
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he strolls through the gardens with friends who were still alive and 
close to him (Hesse) in 1932. The meaning of this phantasmagoria is 
perfectly clear if it is considered as a vivid representation of Hesse’s 
conception of the Third Kingdom. There, in the realm of the spirit, 
all things exist together and forever: “ . . . so riefen wir das Ge- 
wesene, das Zukiinftige, das Erdichtete schépferisch in den gegenwarti- 
gen Augenblick” (VI, 24). The Morgenlandfabrt is a heightening and 
intensification of the fiction employed in Steppenwolf: Harry Haller 
encountered the Immortals only in his dreams and entered the Third 
Kingdom only vicariously. Here the reader is asked to accept the vari- 
ous figures of the fiction as pure reality on the plane of actual life and, 
like the figure of the narrator, “niemals mich durch Vernunftgriinde 
verbliiffen zu lassen, stets den Glauben stirker zu wissen als die soge- 
nannte Wirklichkeit” (VI, 37). Precisely this point is the stumbling- 
block for H. H. He loses his faith, and, after the opening chapters, the 
bulk of the story is concerned not with the representation of the Third 
Kingdom, but with H. H.’s attempt to regain his faith. Yet the entire 
book is a profession of Hesse’s own belief in the existence of the spiritual 
chiliad and the potential capacity of the individual to share in it. 

At this point it might be illuminating to cite a parallel in modern 
literature to Hesse’s conception of the timeless realm of the spirit. In 
Rilke’s Aufzeichnungen des Malte Laurids Brigge, namely, Graf Brahe 
is described in the following way: “Die Zeitfolgen spielten durchaus 
keine Rolle fiir ihn, der Tod war ein kleiner Zwischenfall, den er voll- 
kommen ignorierte, Personen, die er einmal in seine Erinnerung aufge- 
nommen hatte, existierten, und daran konnte ihr Absterben nicht das 
geringste andern. Mehrere Jahre spater, nach dem Tode des alten 
Herrn, erzahlte man sich, wie er auch das Zukiinftige mit demselben 
Eigensinn als gegenwartig empfand.”?° This particular passage, which 
comes toward the beginning, actually prefigures the structure of the 
entire novel, for in Malte’s mind, as he makes his journal entries, time 
plays no rdéle: his own childhood, the historical past, the present, and 
even the future (in the passage dealing with the “Madchen in meiner 
Heimat”) all coalesce into one spiritual realm that exists eternally and 
simultaneously. The fiction of the two books differs: Hesse’s novel 
portrays the loss of faith in the Third Kingdom and the attempt to 
regain it, whereas Rilke’s novel deals with the gradual development of 
Malte’s awareness of this timeless realm. Yet the chiliastic vision is re- 
markably similar in both books. 

Hesse’s last great novel, Das Glasperlenspiel (1943), may be inter- 
preted as another attempt, on a grand scale, to project the ideal into 
reality. In the Latin motto to the novel (ascribed to a certain Albertus 
Secundus, but actually a fictitious motto of Hesse’s own creation) it 
is said: 


denn mégen auch in gewisser Hinsicht und fiir leichtfertige 
Menschen die nicht existierenden Dinge leichter und verantwortungs- 
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loser durch Worte darzustellen sein als die seienden, so ist es doch 
fiir den frommen und gewissenhaften Geschichtsschreiber gerade 
umgekehrt: nichts entzieht sich der Darstellung durch Worte so 
sehr und nichts ist doch notwendiger, den Menschen vor Augen 
zu stellen, als gewisse Dinge, deren Existenz weder beweisbar noch 
wahrscheinlich ist, welche aber eben dadurch, daB fromme und ge- 
wissenhafte Menschen sie gewissermaBen als seiende Dinge behandeln, 
dem Sein und der Méglichkeit des Geborenwerdens um einen Schritt 

naher gefiihrt werden. "' (VI, 79) 

The “Glasperlenspiel,” as is explained in the fictional introduction 
to the book, is a product of the same spiritual need that produced, in 
the “feuilletonistische Epoche,” the magic theater (VI, 109); and the 
magic theater in Steppenwolf is, among other things, one of the means 
by which Harry Haller came into direct contact with the Immortals 
and the realm of the spirit. The whole work, moreover, is dedicated 
to the “Morgenlandfahrer,” and the fictitious chronicler tells us that 
this Bund was one of the few strongholds of the spirit during a period 
when true spiritual culture was apparently in a steep decline. The Mor- 
genlandfabrer contributed substantially to the development of the Glas- 
perlenspiel “durch ihre auf alten Geheimiibungen beruhende Fahigkeit 
des magischen Eintretens in entlegene Zeiten und Kulturzustinde” (VI, 
96). And precisely this function of the Bund was most closely related 
to Hesse’s concept of the Third Kingdom as “das Einswerden aller 
Zeiten.” These introductory remarks immediately cause us to sense 
that the very essence of the Glasperlenspiel is directly connected with 
the chiliastic realm of the spirit. 

The “Glasperlenspiel” is the focal point of the panorama that Hesse 
unfolds in his novel, and as such it gives the work its title. The author 
emphasizes at the outset that he is unable to give a full history and 
theory of the institution; it is a task that exceeds the capacities of his 
time. Thus a concise image of the game never emerges, and the reader 
is left only with a few indications as to the nature and scope of this 
concept. But this suffices to demonstrate that here again, as in the 
Morgenlandfabrt, Hesse is attempting to present in concrete form a vivid 
representation of his chiliastic vision. If the central passages are singled 
out, the following pattern emerges: 

Das Glasperlenspiel ist also ein Spiel mit simtlichen Inhalten und 

Werten unsrer Kultur. . . . Was die Menschheit an Erkenntnissen, 

hohen Gedanken und Kunstwerken in ihren schépferischen Zeit- 

altern hervorgebracht, was die nachfolgenden Perioden gelehrter 

Betrachtung auf Begriffe gebracht und zum intellektuellen Besitz 

gemacht haben, dieses ganze ungeheure Material von geistigen Wer- 

ten wird vom Glasperlenspieler so ielt wie eine Orgel vom 

Organisten . . . theoretisch lieBe mit diesem Instrument der 

geistige Weltinhalt sich im Spiele reproduzieren. (VI, 84) 

What was originally simply an intellectual game or exercise has developed 
“zum Inbegriff des Geistigen und Musischen, zum sublimen Kult, zur 
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Unio Mystica aller getrennten Glieder der Universitas Litterarum” (VI, 
109). It is “ein Aneinanderreihen, Ordnen, Gruppieren und Gegenein- 
anderstellen von konzentrierten Vorstellungen aus vielen Gebieten des 
Denkens und des Schénen . . . ein rasches Sicherinnern an iiberzeit- 
liche Werte und Formen, ein virtuoser Flug durch die Reiche des 
Geistes” (VI, 110), coupled with the meditation and reverent contem- 
plation necessary to prevent it from becoming pure intellectual vir- 
tuosity. 


The pattern should be familiar: it is precisely the same cognizance 
of spiritual values found in Steppenwolf and Morgenlandfabrt. Only 
there the values were represented symbolically by the Immortals and 
actual figures from the realm of the spirit; here, on the other hand, in 
the realistic (though futuristic) setting of Kastalien, such tangible sym- 
bolism is inadmissible. Instead, one deals with the abstract spiritual 
values themselves. The “Glasperlenspiel” does not lead the individual 
mystically into the Third Kingdom, but it brings all the elements of 
the Third Kingdom to the individual. It is an abstract representation 
of the world of values that constantly lies within reach of the individual, 
allowing him to exist, as it were, in the spiritual millenium. 

The cited instances are all drawn from the fictitious introduction 
to the novel, which the reader is asked to assume to have been written 
around the year 2400 by a student of Kastalien who lived sometime 
after Joseph Knecht. For two reasons the concept of the “Glasper- 
lenspiel” itself is somewhat obscured. In the first place, the explanation 
must remain within the fiction of the novel; that is, the game must be 
portrayed as the focal point of the one-sidedly “spiritual” utopia of 
Kastalien. Hence, and secondly, the descriptions are written in the 
stiff and hyperintellectual style that Hesse created especially for the 
fictitious author of his framework novel.’* Thus it is interesting, by 
contrast, to see what the Glasperlenspiel means to Hesse himself as an 
individual of our own time. The introduction, from which the above 
references are drawn, was written and appeared as early as 1934; 1% two 
years later, in the idyll Stunden im Garten (1936) Hesse wrote the 
following lines: 

Und nun beginnt im Gemiit mir 

Ein Gedankenspiel, dessen ich mich schon seit Jahren befleiBe, 

Glasperlenspiel genannt, eine hiibsche Erfindung, 

Deren Geriist die Musik und. deren Grund Meditation ist. 

Joseph Knecht ist der Meister, dem ich das Wissen um diese 

Schone Imagination verdanke. In Zeiten der Freude 

Ist sie mir Spiel und Gliick, in Zeiten des Leids und der Wirren 

Ist sie mir Trost und Besinnung, und hier am Feuer, beim Siebe, 

Spiel ich es oft, das Glasperlenspiel, wenn auch langst noch wie 

Knecht nicht. 

Wiahrend der Kegel sich tiirmt und vom Siebe das Erdmehl 

herabrinnt, 


Hor ich Musik und sehe vergangne und kiinftige Menschen, 

Sehe Weise und Dichter und Forscher und Kiinstler einmiitig 

Bauen —am hunderttorigen Dom des Geistes — ich will es 

Einmal spater berichten, noch ist der Tag nicht A peep 

I, 348-349) 

This passage indicates that the “Glasperlenspiel” is identical with what 
we have been calling Hesse’s chiliastic vision of a Third Kingdom. 
Whereas in the novel the various elements of “Geist” are raised con- 
sistently to abstract symbols, the game as Hesse plays it in his garden, 
in its simplest form, is actually a mystical and eidetic conjuration of the 
eternal realm of the spirit and of the very men who have contributed 
to its imposing structure. Hesse, the man, requires more flesh and blood, 
more imagery, than the hyperintellectual mandarins of Kastalien, who 
avoid whenever possible the personal and tangible, choosing rather to 
deal with the abstract. We have here the difference between conceptual- 
ized or cognitive thinking and eidetic vision of the type defined above. 


The “Glasperlenspiel” is the focal point of the world that Hesse 
constructs in his novel: Kastalien. It is customary to refer to this 
book as a utopia; Hesse himself does so repeatedly,’ and so do the 
scholars.’* However, it is necessary to consider the term “utopia” 
briefly, for Hesse’s work is no utopia in the accepted sense of the 
word, and he himself employs the expression only, for lack of anything 
better: “Das mit der ‘Utopie,’ das heiBt dem Verlegen in die Zukunft, 
ist natiirlich nur ein Behelf. In Wirklichkeit ist Kastalien, Orden, medi- 
tative Gelehrsamkeit etc. weder ein Zukunftstraum noch ein Postulat, 
sondern eine ewige, platonische, in diversen Graden der Verwirklichung 
schon oft auf Erden sichtbar gewordene Idee” (VII, 641). In another 
letter he explains himself more fully: 

Dagegen hat es mich sehr gefreut, daB Sie die Struktur meiner 

Utopie so richtig erkannt und es so gut formuliert haben: sie zeigt 

lediglich eine Méglichkeit des geistigen Lebens, einen platonischen 

Traum, nicht ein fiir ewig giiltig zu haltendes Ideal, sondern eine 

mégliche, sich ihrer Relativitat aber bewubte Welt. Den inneren 

Sinn dieser Welt stellt der jiingere Joseph Knecht und der Or- 

densmeister dar, wahrend der spatere necht, historisch vorge- 

schult, den Gedanken der Relativitét und Verganglichkeit auch der 
idealsten Welt verkérpert. Da’ Knecht sie so sehn konnte, ver- 
dankt er dem Meister Jakobus, und daB ich Kastalien, meine Utopi 

zugleich in ihrer Relativitat sehen konnte, verdanke ich jenem J 

bus, nach dem der Pater seinen Namen bekommen hat: Jakob 

Burckhardt. (VII, 636-637) 

Hence Kastalien does not represent an absolute ideal or a utopia in the 
normal sense: it is simply the depiction of a form of spiritual existence 
that has always existed among mankind. Even so, it is only a relative 
type of existence and may be superseded. In other words, Hesse still 
maintains his stand as a logocentric idealist, but he realizes that Kastalien 
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is not the ultimate ideal. If Hesse has a genuine utopia, then it is 
the spiritual kingdom that he describes or implies in all his later works 
the “Einswerden aller Zeiten,” the eidetic realization of his chiliastic 
vision. Kastalien is simply the mode of existence, in the world as we 
know it now, which is perhaps the most expedient for enabling the 
individual to transcend material reality and to have communion with 
the true utopia of the spirit.’* The fact that Joseph, Knecht ultimately 
defects is attributable to the reasons outlined in the letter quoted above; 
his death, through which he transmits his faith in the spirit to young 
Tito, is the supreme form of service to the ideal. The defection, how- 
ever, which belongs to the fiction of the novel, in no way vitiates the 
chiliastic vision, which remains the principal theme of Hermann Hesse’s 
life and works. 


1 Mircea Eliade, Le mythe de léternel retour: archétypes et répétition (Paris, 
1949). 

2In paragraph 86 of “Die Erziehung des Menschengeschlechts.” 

3In Heinrich von Ofterdingen and the paralipomena; Novalis, Schriften, ed. 
Paul Kluckhohn and Richard Samuel, znd edition (Darmstadt, 1960), vol. I, p. 347 
and p. 331. 

4 Die Sehnsucht nach dem Dritten Reich in deutscher Sage und Dichtung (Stutt- 
gart, 1934). Petersen analyzes this theme with reference to Eduard gy ons six 
“Lebensformen.” The seventh possibility proposed by Petersen, the National 
Socialist “Volksreich,” can be dismissed as the most naive brand of unadulterated 
propaganda; but the analysis that precedes is objective, informative, and persuasive. 

5 See in this connection esp. Hans Rudolf Schmid, Hermann Hesse (Frauen- 
feld, 1928) and Max Schmid, Hermann Hesse: Weg und Wandlung (Zirich, 1947), 
as well as the lucid critical evaluation of the problem in Joseph Mileck, Hermann 
Hesse and His Critics (Chapel Hill, 1958), pp. 166-173. 

® The references in parentheses are to volume and page of the six-volume edi- 
tion of Hesse’s Gesammelte Dichtungen (Frankfurt am Main, 1952) plus the seventh 
volume of the same series that appeared in 1957. This passage is the only one 
to my knowledge that actually employs the traditional phrase “drittes Reich,” 
which is used here, of course, with its original theological implications. After 1933 
Hesse undoubtedly avoided the phrase because of its obvious and unfortunate 

litical connotations. He occasionally uses the synonomous expression “das tausend- 
jahrige Reich.” 

7Hermann Hesse / Romain Rolland, Briefe (Ziirich, 1954), p. 28. 

8In this paper, for the sake of brevity, I have avoided questions of plot and 
structure in order to concentrate on the theme of chiliastic vision. I have at- 
tempted in another place to explain the structure of Steppenwolf and its two 
levels of meaning: “Hermann Hesse’s Steppenwolf: A Sonata in Prose,” Modern 
Language Quarterly, 19 (June, 1958), 115-133. 

9 Walter Silz, “Otto Ludwig and the Process of Creation,” PMLA, LX (1945), 
873-74. Silz also mentions Heine in this connection. 

10 (Insel Verlag, 1958), p.36-37. Numerous similar passages could easily be 
cited from literature since and Einstein. The most obvious is perhaps 
the opening passage of T. S. Eliot’s “Burnt Norton”: 

Time present and time past 
Are both perhaps present in time future, 
And time future contained in time past. 

111 am indebted to Prof. Hermann J. Weigand for pointing out that this 
passage is practically a restatement of Novalis’ idea in Blitenstaub, Nr. 21. In my 
unpublished dissertation, “Hermann Hesse and Novalis” (Yale, 1957), I tried to 
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demonstrate the existence of a number of consistent “spiri affinities” between 
the two writers. It might also be mentioned here that ee Se Se baw 
a remarkable resemblance to the creation of the unicorn in ke’s Sonette an 


Orpheus: 4 
Zwar war es nicht. Doch weil sie’s liebten, ward 
ein reines Tier. Sie lieSen immer Raum. 
(Zweiter Teil, TV) 
12 Many critics have objected to the of Glasperlenspiel, age failing 
to realize that the language is an in 
differs from Hesse’s normal prose style; the harshest of these detractors is W 
gang von Schéfer, “Hermann Hesse, Peter Camenzind und das Glasperlenspiel,” 
Sammlung, W1 (1948), 603 ff. 
13 Die Neue Rundschau, XLV (December, 1934), 638-665. 
14 Ibid., p. 638, footnote: “eine utopische Dichtung”; and in Hesse’s letters, vol. 
VII, p. 636-37, p. 640, p. 641, p. 665, et passim. 
18 Otto Friedrich Bollnow, “Hermann Hesses Weg in die Stille,” Unrube und 
Geborgenheit im Weltbild neuerer Dichter. Acht Essais (Stuttgart, 1953), p- 54 f.; 
Max Schmid, op. cit., p. 159; Richard B. Matzig, Hermann Hesse in Montagnola: 


Studien zu Werk und Innenwelt des Dichters ( 1947), p. 106. 
16 This is essentially the conclusion reached by Max Schmid, op. cit., when he 
writes, p. 163: “Das lenspiel befreit den Menschen vom Selbst auf einer 


héchsten Stufe und fithrt ihn dem in sich einigen Geist, also Gott, zu. Doch kaum 
ein Glasperlenpieler wird diese héchste Stufe erreichen und damit die Idee des 
Spiels realisieren. Er wird alle igen und kiinstlerischen Werte auf ein ge- 
Selbst und das Selbst stirken.” 
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Schiller. Die Tragédie der Freiheit. 


By Walter Muschg. Bern und Miinchen: Francke Verlag, 1959. 25 S. 
S. Fr. 2.80. 


This little book is the printed version of a Festrede at the Univer- 
sity of Basel and before the Senate of Berlin to commemorate the Schil- 
ler annive 1959. To celebrate Schiller in our time, Professor Muschg 
says, is a problematic undertaking. This poet, once the idol of a liberal 
bourgeoisie fighting for freedom, has become the victim of his own 
enormous popularity and the bankruptcy of bourgeois culture. Muschg 
intends to show that Schiller, perhaps the most abused and misunder- 
stood of all German poets, is more interesting to our time than the 
nineteenth century legend of “our Schiller” would suggest. One mis- 
understanding consists in the undue importance given to his philosophi- 
cal writings, representing a mere transitional stage for the poet, whose 
later dramas show only scant traces of harmonizing idealism. Schiller’s 
work is a constant protest against fixed positions and clichés. To be sure, 
there are the recurrent traits of declamatory pathos, abstractness, and 
explicit preaching, so alien to our penchant te understatement. Schiller 
shares these with French classical traged , above all Corneille. Schiller’s 
stylized drama, says Muschg, with its lack of realism, its consciously 
constructed plots, heroic gestures, and solemnity, ought to be played 
like Corneille and Racine in the Comédie frangaise, not with bombastic 
sentimentality, but with the discipline of a Bach fugue. Schiller, who 
evinces in his lyrics the same detachment from Erlebnis and Stimmungs- 
kunst, is the greatest conscious artist of the German stage, cultivating 
pure style in opposition to all subjective, naturalistic tendencies. In his 
emphasis on consciousness and “schéner Schein” he comes close to 
modern poetry. However, recent critics, according to Muschg, are apt 
to forget that for Schiller ideas were as important as form. His pathos, 
so alien to us, is based on the all-pervading idea of freedom, still un- 
known to Corneille, but of greatest importance today, when the belief 
in freedom is widely shaken. Deeply disappointed by the French Revo- 
lution, Schiller saw henceforth in freedom not a political but a spiritual 
problem, an act of self-determination through reason. Such freedom is 
not a secure possession, but a burden, since it implies the severest demand 
of man upon himself. Freedom was not a merely literary theme, it was 
a Lebensfrage for Schiller, who asserted his independence against ma- 
terial need, sickness, pessimism, and doubt by an unbelievable will-power. 
Not only from Wallenstein on, as Muschg maintains, but from the 
very beginning the poet was concerned with the tragedy of freedom. 
Far from an unproblematic assertion of it, Schiller asked whether and 
how it can be realized, and revealed what is difficult, ambivalent, and 
misleading in it. He saw in the human soul a battleground of good and 
evil. The greatest figures in his dramas are not idealists, but demonic 
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“Machtmenschen.” Schiller’s problematic and tragic view of freedom, 
manifested above all in Wallenstein and Demetrius, establishes a close 
link between him and our disillusioned age. His tragic affirmation of 
the apparently meaningless is not to be identified with a nihilistic nega- 
tion of the belief in freedom. Muschg explains the surprising fact that 
Schiller began to work on his Demetrius immediately after having com- 
pleted Wilhelm Tell by pointing out that this play was written espe- 
cially for Iffland as a concession to popular taste, and not until Swiss 
freedom had disappeared. —— who wants to free Schiller from 
the bourgeois Tell legend, acknow edges the greatness of this Freiheits- 
drama, always the first to be banned in dictatorships, but warns against 
interpreting it as a glorification of national pride. It has to be read as 
if freedom had disappeared. Schiller, whose plays confront us with 
the choice between liberation and enslavement, is a writer truly engagé, 
following his conscience only, and not the dictates of a system in 
power. Muschg, whose tragic view of Schiller agrees with trends in 
recent scholarship, convinces us, like Thomas Mann in his Versuch 
liber Schiller, that this poet, who illuminated the tragedy of freedom, 
has still an important message for our time. 
University of Pennsylvania. — Heinz Moenkemeyer 


Motive und Formen der deutschen Lyrik des 17. Jahrhunderts und ihre Ent- 
sprechungen in der franzésischen Lyrik seit Ronsard: ein Beitrag zur ver- 
gleichenden Literaturgeschichte. 

Von Adelheid Beckman. Hermea: Germanistische Forschungen, N. F. 
Tiibingen: Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1960. 154 S. DM 16.00. 

This well organized and lucid analysis of poetic usages — motifs, 
rhetorical and prosodical figures — ‘ging in the German Baroque is 
illustrated almost — by point with an astonishingly large number of 
examples. Each illustration consists of at least two ms: normally one 
from the German seventeenth century and one from the French six- 
teenth century. Reliable references are made to many more. This 
method makes for an unusual richness in presentation and undoubtedly 
amounts to the real excellence of the book. 


The quantity of cited material is used to demonstrate that poetic 
usages common in Germany after Opitz correspond in detail with what 
became current in sixteenth-century France after the Pleiad. Although 
she early disclaims any attempt to show French-German influence (“For- 
men and Motive sind in dieser Zeit weitgehend Gemeingut”), the intent 
of the author is to reveal a community of usage in France and Germany 
which discovers a wave of poetic fashion as it moves across Europe. That 
the fashion came into Germany directly from France by way of Ger- 
man critics is often easily demonstrable. 


What is fashionable, however, is not always valuable; and in this 
disparity lies a disturbing feature of the study. The author's valuation 
of the Baroque — that familiar one determined in the nineteen-twenties 
and early thirties, and still represented best by such critics as Erich Trunz 
— is extremely favorable: 
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Der barocke Mensch kampft in sich den Konflikt von Gott und 
Welt aus, von Geistigkeit und Sinnlichkeit, Diesseitsgenu8 und Jen- 
seitserwartung. Auch die Lyrik spiegelt dieses antithetische Lebens- 
— auch sie steht in der Spannung zwischen Geist und Leib, 

ormsprengung und Formfindung, Schein und Wirklichkeit. Aber 
— und das ist das GroBe der barocken Kunst — sie lebt von diesen 
Spannungen und zerbricht nicht an ihnen. Mit ungeheurer Kraft 
vermag sie die Extreme zu iiberbriicken, zu einer hoheren Einheit 
zusammenzufassen. 


This is from her concluding paragraph, but the German poems she has 
treated can offer no grounds for such statements. The poems she uses 
are — with very few exceptions — mediocre and were, after all, selected 


not by value judgment, but rather to illustrate em manifestations 
of a literary mode. Second rate poems best served this end. 

In her introduction the author confines her task within the realm 
of simple comparisons: “Es handelt sich vor allen Dingen darum, auf- 
zuweisen, welche Formen von Gedichten iiberhaupt vorkommen und 
wie gewisse Motive immer wieder eine ganz bestimmte Art der Dar- 
stellung erfahren.” Although her conclusion betrays a perhaps intuitive 
recognition that the proper task of the humanist tends toward the realm 
of evaluation, it would not be fair to judge her contribution by a cri- 
terion which she did not herself apply until the end of her work. She 
has furnished a useful survey in an area of comparative literature which 
had not been treated so thoroughly before. 


The University of Houston. —H. G. Haile 


Wort und Gedanke. Kritische Betrachtungen zur Poesie. 


Von Werner Kraft. Bern: Francke Verlag, 1959. 337 + 1 pages. Geb. 
S. Fr. 22.80. 


Werner Kraft’s book does not contain “kritische Betrachtungen zur 
Poesie” in any general or abstract sense of the phrase, but is merely 
a collection of disparate literary essays, many of which have been previ- 
ously published during the past twenty years. Unfortunately there is 
no indication where or when the articles originally appeared; this fact 
sometimes makes it difficult to judge them fairly. Apparently in order 
to give some semblance of unity to the book and to broaden its appeal, 
Kraft has begun and ended the collection with critical analyses of two 
poems by Goethe (“Wanderers Nachtlied,” “Uber allen Gipfeln”). 
Here as elsewhere he seems to be in debt, directly or indirectly, to 
the so-called New Criticism and to Emil Staiger. His principal sources 
of inspiration are, however, the criticism of Walter Benjamin and the 

of Karl Kraus; he cites both writers frequently and with great 
deference. While Kraft possesses a well-developed literary style, he is 
seldom compelling. His criticism is generally acceptable, sometimes 
penetrating, but occasionally outmoded and suspect. That the essays do 
not bear the stamp of much originality is perhaps explained by the fact 
that many of them are reprinted. 

The longest single section, eighty pages, bears the superscription 
“H@lderlin” and comprises nineteen notes of varying length on aspects 


a 
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of several poems and on Hélderlin’s reputation in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. In interpreting Hdlderlin’s verse, Kraft — who denies that Hél- 
derlin is a “mythischer Dichter” (George’s term) — espouses the now 
discredited conviction that “Hélderlins Dichtung steigert sich bis in die 
Zerstérung des eigenen Lebens” (p.24). This sentimental assumption 
is not supported by the evidence of clinical psychiatry; literary specula- 
tion based upon it seems ill-founded. Kraft examines poetry of the 
demented Holderlin in the same spirit. The poetry after 1806 is indeed 
a tempting subject, but our knowledge of the human mind functioning 
abnormally is not sufficient to warrant valid conclusions on the part of 
philologists. Kraft makes the interesting point that Hdlderlin’s madness 
did not destroy his capacity for rhythm and metaphor; but this fact 
does not permit us to assume either that Hélderlin was losing his mind 
while writing his late hymns or to subject to an aesthetic rationale the 
verses written during his madness. 


Kraft has done a good turn in sketching the relationship between 
Hdlderlin’s works and a series of dissimilar German writers: Goethe, 
il Goltz, Brentano, Wackernagel, Nietzsche, Langbehn, Fontane, 
Dilthey, George, and Spengler. While Kraft does not pretend either 
to be exhaustive or to plumb deeply, he has made observations which 
to my knowledge are new — as, for example, concerning Langbehn’s 
allusions to Hélderlin — and has contributed to Hélderlin’s Wirkungs- 
geschichte. 


The most successful study in the book is “Von Bassompierre zu 
Hofmannsthal. Zur Geschichte eines Novellenmotifs.” This incisive es- 
say into comparative literature is a happy union of literary history and 
emphatic interpretation. It describes the treatment by Goethe, Cha- 
teaubriand, Hofmannsthal of a remarkable experience recorded in 
the Mémoires of the seventeenth-century French marshall. Less spec- 
tacular, but methodically similar, are the briefer comparative essays “Das 
Fenster,” which contributes to the understanding of an image used by 
Hofmannsthal, and “Die Muschel,” which discusses the use of an image 
common to Goethe, George, Else Lasker-Schiiler, Richard Beer-Hof- 
mann, Gottfried Benn, and Paul Veléry. 

Else Lasker-Schiiler and Richard Beer-Hofmann are the subjects 
of separate essays which constitute brief introductions to the work of 
these two writers. Worth noting, finally, are apprecations of the 
achievements of the nineteenth-century peasant-poet, Christian Wagner, 
and of one of contemporary German literature’s leading poets, Wilhelm 
Lehmann. 

University of Illinois. —P. M. Mitchell 
Der volkreiche Kalvarienberg in Literatur und Kunst des Spatmittelalters. 

By Elisabeth Roth. Berlin: Erich Schmidt Verlag, 1959. Philologische 


Studien und Quellen. 


Masterfully executed, combining thorough scholarship with esthetic 
sensitivity, Elisabeth Roth has written an interesting study on the Mount 
Calvary-motif and its historical development in literature and art. 
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In the second and third centuries the spiritual power of the cross, 
exalted particularly by Justinian, the Martyr, in his Apologia Crucis, 
did not occasion artistic representation. The first pictorial representa- 
tions of Christ on the cross which have been preserved come from 
the fifth century. The grandeur attributed to the Crucifixion in the 
literature of the Carolingian age found little portrayal in the paintings 
of this period. Dogmatic in tone, allegory dominated. The Calvary 
literature of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, culminating in the new 
Theologia Crucis of St. Bernard, foreshadows a transformation in the 
pictorial representation of Calvary: the glorious King of the previous 
centuries changes into a humble God-man. Allegory gives way to 
realistic portrayals of suffering. The crown of thorns on the crucified 
Christ makes its reappearance. Roth states (p.24) that between the 
time of Origines and the twelfth century this particular motif cannot 
be found, and she leaves the question of its sudden reappearance un- 
answered. However, there are references which show an association 
of the crown of thorns with Christ’s death; for instance the writings of 
Isidor of Seville contain an allusion to spinas mortis relative to the 
crucified Christ (De Passione Domini, cap. XXXI). At any rate, an 
abrupt reappearance of this motif seems unlikely and this whole problem 
deserves further investigation. 


Roth’s study of the Calvary portrayals in the Italian 'Trecento is 
excellent. She emphasizes quite convincingly the importance of Bona- 
ventura’s Meditationes Vitae Christi, particularly for the depiction of 
the Virgin and Mary Magdalene. 


The main part of her monograph (Suchen und Bilden in den deut- 
schen Landschaften des Spatmittelalters) surveys indigenous contribu- 
tions, imported Byzantine patterns, the tradition of the Trecento, and 
the motifs borrowed from England in the Calvary portrayals of various 
German regions. Historical realism, elaboration, and differentiation of 
minor characters, increased interest in the psychological characterization 
of the main figures are some of the more important traits of late medieval 
German Calvary portrayals. 

The last chapter (Herkunft und Entstehung des Bildgedankens) re- 
lates the tendency of ever greater realism in art to the shift in late 
medieval German literature from the religiously significant verities to 
broadly narrative elaborations with a secular orientation. Of particular 
interest is Elisabeth Roth’s rejection of the widely held theory that 
the late medieval drama served as a basis for the pictorial representations 
of Calvary (Cf. E. Male, L’Art religieux de la France 4 la fin du moyen 
dge, Paris, 1908). She stresses the importance of transmitted pictorial 
and literary motifs outside the drama. 


This informative monograph deserves our fullest attention, and it 
is hoped that we will hear of Elisabeth Roth again. 


University of California, Berkeley. — Frederic C. Tubach 
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Die Gestalt Marias im geistlichen Schauspiel des deutschen Mittelalters. 

By Theo Meier. Berlin: Erich Schmidt Verlag, 1959. Philologische 
Studien und Quellen. 248 S. DM 16.30. 

In this monograph the author tackles the difficult task of abstracting 
from the enormous and complex body of medieval Mary-literature one 
particular aspect: the image of Mary within the religious drama of the 
German Middle Ages. 

Since Mary is inextricably linked with the central realities of Cath- 
olic dogma, she can hardly be separated from her fixed position to be 
developed into a dramatic character. Consequently, a major part of 
Meier’s study is lim.ted to a presentation of those basic roles which are 
assigned to Mary by the Bible, the aon. f and the legends. Medieval 
religious drama deviates only rarely and cautiously from the simple 
adoration of her virtues. Although dramatic life was imparted to the 
more secular situations of the Bible (the Herodes story for example), 
Mary was relatively immune to dramatization. 

The main traits of Mary within the liturgy (I. Kapitel: Maria in 
der Liturgie and II. Kapitel: Maria in der dramatisch-liturgischen Feier) 
are determined totally by her traditional role as Dei genitrix, semper 
virgo, and Santa Maria, and inspired almost exclusively by her super- 
natural redemptive powers. Dramatization of this role is almost totally 
lacking. 

Meier gives only scant attention to the changes which occurred 
outside of the drama in the medieval concept of Mary. To mention 
but one: in the popular didactic literature of the Middle Ages Mary is 
frequently completely divorced from the liturgy and the apocry al 
writings and related to the varied aspects of medieval secular life. Since 
these changes are essential for a proper assessment of the medieval Mary- 
image, Meier’s exclusive interest in the drama does not do justice to 
the rich and diversified representation of Mary, particularly in the 
secular sphere. The resulting conservative image is somewhat misleading. 


However, the simple religious dramas (IV. Kapitel: Maria in den 
einfachen deutschen Spielen des Hoch- und beginnenden Spatmittelalters) 
show some measure of dramatization and individualization of Mary. This 
is in keeping with the breakdown of the restrictive influence of the 
liturgy to include apocryphal material, mystic revelations, legends, and 
elements of personal Ey in the drama. In the more elaborate religious 
dramas of the late Middle Ages (V. Kapitel: Maria im Grofschauspiel 
des Spatmittelalters) the role of Mary is abbreviated and stereotyped 
concomitant with her minor role in the large scope and epic breadth of 
the whole. 

The most interesting aspect of the are gg is the study of Mary 
as an embodiment of compassio (VI. Kapitel: Die Gestalt der Schmer- 
zensmutter). By approaching this aspect of his topic thematically, Meier 
succeeds in making clear its historical development from the early 
Church Fathers to the medieval mystics. Perhaps greater clarity could 
have been achieved in the monograph as a whole, if Meier had ap- 
proached his subject more consistently through well-defined themes. 
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Theo Meier, obviously a devout believer, does little to solve some 
of the problems confronting the more objective literary historian. How- 
ever, he draws an eloquent, if incomplete picture of the profound re- 
lationship of medieval man to the Virgin. 


University of California, Berkeley. — Frederic C. 'Tubach 


Johannes Hadlaub. 


By Hedwig Lang. Philologische Studien und Quellen. Berlin: Erich 
Schmidt Verlag, 1959. 112 S. DM 7.80. 

This monograph represents a series of annotations to the poems of 
the Swiss Minnesinger, Hadlaub. Dividing Hadlaub’s poems into four 
categories (1. epic-lyrical poems with an autobiographical basis; 2. poems 
representing a stilistic degeneration; 3. poems portraying Niedere Minne; 
4. poems portraying Hobe Minne), Hedwig Lang discusses each poem 
pe as to its metrical pattern, its content and structure, and its 
motifs. Some remarks pertaining to the poet’s life serve as a general 
introduction. 

The work contains some significant results. First, the cursory dis- 
cussion of motifs is of particular value. The poetry of Heinrich von 
Morungen, Ulrich von Lichtenstein, and Neidhart von Reuenthal emerge 
as the most frequent models for Hadlaub. Secondly, the sensitive study 
of the nature-imagery of Hadlaub (p. 64 ff.) is a valuable contribution 
to the Late Medieval adaptations of the stilisierte Ideallandschaft of 
Minnesang. Hadlaub reveals a freshness and originality in his landsca) 
descriptions rarely found before him. And thirdly, the analysis of the 
poems brings us closer to an understanding of the inner structure of 
representative Late Medieval German poetry. 


However, Hedwig Lang’s monograph has some flaws which should 
be mentioned. Although she explicitly rejects the poetry of Minnesangs 
Friibling and Walther von der Vogelweide as an esthetic norm for the 
evaluation of Hadlaub, she nevertheless employs it all through her work. 
A statement such as “Vielmehr weisen die mannigfaltigen Téne und 
komplizierten Reimspiele auf einen Epigonen hin, der dem Metrisch- 
Formalen grofe Bedeutung zumibt, den ‘klassischen’ Anforderungen 
aber nicht mehr immer gewachsen ist” (p. 109, ft. 80), reflects more 
prejudice than empathy. The reader who welcomes the author’s gen- 
eral thesis formulated by Wolfgang Stammler: “ . . . die Dynamik 
dieser Epoche wirkt sich anders aus als die der vorhergehenden, sie 
betont andere Seiten, reprasentiert aber damit noch keinen ‘Verfall’” 
(cited p. 101), will be disappointed to find that no determined attempt 
is made to understand Hadlaub on his own terms and on the premises 
of his own age. 

Hedwig Lang’s classifications of a group of songs as Hobe Minne 
is partially invalid. Particularly the songs which approximate in form, 
content, and orientation Steinmar’s parodies of the Tagelied cannot be 
so classified. 

The four categories chosen to classify and characterize Hadlaub’s 
poetry do not represent clearly delineated types. The first category is 


: 
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based on thematic criteria, the second on stilistic ones, and the third 
and fourth are founded on courtly ethics. 


In spite of these deficiencies, the monograph as a whole contains 
important information for scholars interested in Late Medieval German 
poetry. 

University of California, Berkeley. — Frederic C. Tubach 


Zeitgeschichte und Dichtung im “Konig Rother.” Versuch einer Neudatierung. 
Von Klaus Siegmund. Berlin: Erich Schmidt Verlag, 1959. Philologische 
Studien und Quellen. 


The date of composition of Kénig Rother, set variously at 1130, 
1150, and 1160 (Panzer), is the main concern of this significant mono- 
graph. Drawing carefully outlined and detailed parallels between the 

istorical events accompanying the reign of Emperor Heinrich VI 
(1190-1197) and Kénig Rother, Siegmund sees 1196 as the probable 
date of composition. 


The first part of the monograph (Dichtung und Zeitgeschichte 
is devoted to an enumeration of historical situations which found re- 
flection in Kénig Rother: a) King Rother seems to be modeled after 
Heinrich VI (milte, fabulous w , cunning, and the ability to sing 
is shared by both); b) Rother’s antagonist, the Byzantine emperor Kon- 
stantin, is thought to be the literary counterpart of King Isaac of 
Greece, who opposed Heinrich VI and his crusade; c) the historical 
battle of Ikonium (1190) bears similarities in detail with the battle for 
the liberation of King Rother from imprisonment; d) the treatment of 
messengers sent to Isaac and Konstantin bears marked similarities; e) 
historical events associated with the period of 1192-97 (the period be- 
tween the crusades) have found a place in the interlude linking the 
first and the second excursion of Rother; f) Berchter of Meran in Kénig 
Rother is linked with Bertold IV von Meran, one of the best known 
figures of the third crusade; g) the empire of Heinrich VI and the 
kingdom of Rother are comparable. 


Based on the inner coherence of the historical picture which emerges 
from Kénig Rother, Siegmund asserts in the second chapter (Die Etn- 
heit der Dichtung) that Konig Rother presents a poetic whole, com- 
posed by one author. According to Siegmund, this author uses the tra- 
ditional Spielmannsepik-motifs and the Salomo-saga and imbues them 
with contemporary relevance by weaving significant incidents from the 
reign of Heinrich VI into the finished composition. Stilistic and pro- 

ic criteria tend to confirm the unity of the work. Siegmund at- 
tempts to counter the argument, advanced particularly by de Vries, 
that various interpolators were involved in the genesis of Kdnig Rother, 
such as the “Arnoltdichter,” the “bairische Interpolator,” the writer of 
the “Pippin und Karlsgenealogie,” different authors for the two parts 
of Kénig Rother (“KR I and KR II”) and the “geistliche Interpolator.” 


The third chapter (Das kiinstlerische Gesamtbild der Dichtung) 
endeavors to reconcile the traditional stock of Spielmann-motifs, saga, 
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motifs of the courtly and heroic literary tradition with the elements of 
contemporary history. 

Much of what Siegmund considers a reflection of cont rary 
events can also, however, be found in the traditional stock of Spielmann- 
motifs. The fact that Rother is an embodiment of milte, cunning, and 
wealth is also no proof that he was modeled after Heinrich VI. It is 
unfortunate that Siegmund is apparently unaware of an excellent dis- 
sertation on the typology of the Spielmannsepos, namely P. Wareman, 
Spielmannsdichtung. Versuch einer Begriffsbestimmung (diss. Amster- 
dam, 1951). Wareman’s informative account of the nature and extent 
of literary motifs used in the Spielmannsepen would have tempered 
Siegmund’s somewhat overstated emphasis on contemporary history. 
Siegmund’s discussion of ee also makes no mention of the 
ae study and review of the same — by W. J. Schréder, 
“Zur Textgestaltung des ‘Kénig Rother’,” PBB 79 (Halle), pp. 204-233. 

Siegmund’s monograph advances a new and significant thesis, with 
an impressive amount of evidence. Further y of reflections of 
contemporary history in Kénig Rother, particularly as related to the 
traditional motifs, may very well prove that Kémig Rother marks the 
beginning of a courtly literary tradition with an orientation towards 
contemporary history and matters of ducal and imperial policy under 
Heinrich VI, a literary tradition which was checked in its development 
by the advent and subsequent dominance of Arthurian Romance with 
its world of adventure in which “the historically real aspects of class 
are passed over” (Erich Auerbach, Mimesis, p. 136). 

University of California, Berkeley. — Frederic C. Tubach 


The Modern German Novel: A Mid-Twentieth Century Survey. 
By H. M. Waidson. London: Oxford University Press, 1959. 130 
pages. Price: $3.50. 

This small volume is the product of an ambitious effort to survey 
and evaluate German prose fiction published during the twelve years 
after 1945, and to relate it to the mainstream of German literature and 
to that of contemporary letters in general. This is a formidable task 
and has called for a prodigious amount of reading and research. It is 
therefore not too surprising that the book is not entirely successful. 
Perhaps too much was attempted, for the book’s worst fault is its some- 
what amorphous character. If Mr. Waidson had taken as his province 
only the literary genre of his title, the novel, and held the novelle and 
the short-story for a separate investigation, a more cohesive study might 
have 


Eleven chapters make up the volume, and there is a bibliography 
and a list of the authors and works mentioned in the text, as well as 
an index. Over sixty writers are grouped under = headings such 


at “Documentation,” “The Idyllic Ideal,” “The en Future Time,” 
and so on. Such well-known names from the older generation as Wer- 
ner Bergengruen, Hermann Hesse, and Thomts Mann are included, as 
well as younger, but established writers like Heinrich Boll, Gerd Gaiser, 
and Walter Jens. Omissions are, of course, inevitable, but one is sur- 
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prised to find no mention, among those writers who have attempted 
to document the war and the Nazi era of Gert Ledig, Hans Scholz, 
Rolf Schroers, Bruno Erich Werner, or Hans Fallada, certainly as de- 
serving of place as Hans Helmut Kirst or Willi Heinrich. Although 
the arrangement of authors under the various headings is necessarily 
somewhat arbitrary, some strange bed-fellows have resulted, i.e., Franz 
Werfel and Ernst Jiinger, Elisabeth Langgisser and Gerd Gaiser, and 
Johannes R. Becher and Alexander Lernet-Holenia. 

The chapter devoted to Thomas Mann offers little more than a 
summary of the plots of several of the novels with brief comment upon 
each. While it is difficult to say a great deal about an author of Mann’s 
complexity within the confines of a few pages, it might have been 
better to assume a certain basic body of knowledge on the part of the 
reader and proceed directly to an evaluation of the author's position on 
the earage sewed scene. Attempts at stylistic brightness have resulted 
in such unfortunate sentences as: “Adrian’s musicianship is seen as a 
form of dabbling with the diabolic” (p. 56). 

Too many of the book’s one hundred-odd pages of text have been 
devoted to writing which belongs outside the period under review. 
As background the inclusion of some of this was justifiable, but a better 
balance should have been maintained. For example, when discussing 
Déblin, Waidson fails to relate his remarks about Berlin Alexanderplatz 
(1929) to the contemporary scence, gives only the briefest attention to 
November 1918 (1938-1950), and makes no mention at all of Hamlet, 
oder die lange Nacht nimmt ein Ende (1956). 

Space which might have been better employed is given over to 
minor writers like Kasimir Edschmid, Hermann Kesten, and Alexander 
Lernet-Holenia (whose works since 1945 are not treated at all). Of the 
twenty-some authors cited in Chapter II, over half should have been 
relegated to brief mention in order that a more complete analysis of 
the remainder might be possible. Chapter III, where attention is con- 
fined to only two authors, Werner Bergengruen and Gertrud von le 
Fort, is one of the more successful parts of the book for this reason. 


In Mr. Waidson’s synthesis of his material there is some confusion 
between symptom and disease in evidence. The opening ~~ en- 
titled “The Blurred Edges of Realism,” notes the breaking down of 
the novel form during the last fifty years or so, and he blames both 
Nietzsche and Neo-Romanticism for this. What he does not make clear 
is that this breakdown was only one manifestation of the general frag- 
mentation of the spiritual structure of Western culture. Nietzsche and 
the Neo-Romantics were not the creators of this fragmentation, but 
were themselves the issue of it, as were the Naturalists, the Impression- 
ists, the Expressionists, and so on. Rilke and Kafka, for example, describe 
the human condition in the modern age; they did not bring it about. 
“The transition from realism to Neo-Romanticism at the turn of the 
century was indicative of a new complexity that has come into the 
twentieth-century novel” (p. 10), Mr. Waidson tells us, and this is true. 
However, the factors behind the change were not primarily literary, 
but scientific and technological. 
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Perhaps most regrettable of all is the author’s failure to distill out 
the contributions of the three major groups of writers in this period: 
the older generation who remained in Germany during the Hitler period, 
those who fled abroad, and those new voices who first began to be 
heard after World War II. Each group has individual characteristics 
and has made a special contribution to the literary landscape of the 
past decade. A clarification of the part of each in the complex scene 
before us would have been most valuable. 


A few formal and stylistic matters should be noted. The text itself 
was found to be remarkably free from the usual typographical errors. 
On page 108 the translation given for Die sterbende Jagd seems to have 
lost a syllable and should read “The Dying Squadron,” not “The Dying 
ye ol The practice of giving in entheses an English version 
of the German title is useful, but readers not familiar with the field. 
may be misled into believing that this means that the work has been 
translated into English. The List of Authors on page 123 gives English 
versions where they exist, although Waidson seems to have overlooked 
one especially fine piece of work, the Winston translation of Luise 
Rinser’s Mitte des Lebens, which appeared in 1956 under the title “Nina.” 
American readers may be confused occasionally where the title of the 
translation differs in this country from that of the British edition. For 
example, over here the English of Heinrich’s Das geduldige Fleisch was 
called “Cross of Iron,” rather than “The Willing Flesh,” the British 
title. Gerd Gaiser’s Die sterbende Jagd, called “The Falling Leaf” in 
England, bore the title “The Last Squadron” in America. Heinrich 
Boll's Und sagte kein einziges Wort, translated as “Acquainted With 
the Night” in Britain, was called “Tomorrow and Yesterday” in the 
American edition. 

In conclusion it should be said that despite the book’s short-comings, 
it remains one of the very few studies of contemporary German litera- 
ture available in English and as such is a welcome addition. 


Columbia University. — William N. Hughes 


Grillparzers “Goldenes VlieB.” Ein dichterisches Bekenntnis. 
Von Rudolf Stiefel. Basler Studien, Heft 21. Bern: Francke Verlag, 
1959. 1748S. S. Fr. 16.50. 

The author of this latest study of Grillparzer’s VlieB has set himself 
the task of showing “ . . . wie er den Stoff erlebte und warum er ihn 
so und nicht anders gestaltete” (italics the author’s, p. 8). The book is 
divided into three main sections, each with a number of sub-headings, 
der Mensch, der Kiinstler, and die letzten Dinge. Limiting himself to 
no one method, but stressing the biographical and psychological, Stiefel 
relies mainly on the numerous primary sources to analyze the close re- 
lationship between Grillparzer and this, his most personal and revealing, 
work (p.11). “Da8 Grillparzer aus dlteren Vorlagen Férderung zog, 
ist unbestritten. Ernsthaft und systematisch betrieb er aber sein Quellen- 
studium erst, als sich ihm der abgegriffene Stoff zum eigenen Erlebnis 
‘ver-dichtet’ hatte” (p. 9). 
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In spite of the classical theme, Stiefel sees this work as the first 
modern tragedy of marriage (p. 37). “Grillparzer’s Ehetragédie ist eine 
Dichtung gegen die Ehe, eine tragische Verherrlichung der Einsamkeit, 
der urspriinglichen Treue zu sich selbst” (p. 133). He feels that Jason’s 
betrayal lies not in his deserting Medea, but in ever having desired her, 
just as Medea’s betrayal lies in the murder of her own Selbst rather than 
in the murder of her children (p. 131). However true that is, Jason 
married Medea to get the fleece, while she, out of an excess of love, 
became his partner in crime and guilt only to find herself despised for 
it. Having tired of the unfathomable barbarian on the long and con- 
fining journey to Greece, Jason, the opportunist is ready for a new 
marriage to Shaky the daughter of the king of Korinth. It seems to 
this reviewer that, if Medea can no longer be true to her own self, it 
is only because she finds herself in an alien land where her strength has 
become weakness and her beauty ugliness. Even if Jason had once 
loved her, this marriage would have been doomed for the transplanted 
daughter of Kolchis. This is after all one of the themes that permeates 
so many of Grillparzer’s works — the tragic consequences of leaving 
one’s proper place or native land (cf. Sappho, Traum ein Leben, Konig 
Ottokar, Libussa, etc.). 


In his attempts to show the close Hel between Grill r’s 
failure in love of Jason, the 
guments (p.44). To Jason, “love” was after all a means to serve his 
opportunistic ends; to Grillparzer it was a neurotic oscillation between 
sensuality and coldness, between wanting the forbidden and rejecting 
the available. Stiefel treats at some length this Gespaltenheit in Grill- 

rzer and describes the women in his life as either Kreusas (Marie 

iquot, Kathi) or Medeas (Charlotte von Paumgarten, Marie — 
(p. 48 ff., 52, and passim). He feels that the key to Grillparzer’s love 
life is in the ViieB: “ . . . in der Stellung Jasons zwischen Kreusa und 
Medea ist die typische Konstellation seines [i.e. Grillparzer’s] Lebens 
vorgebildet” (p. 45). 

This commitment of the author to show the VlieB as a poetic con- 
fession is valid when he deals with events that have occurred before 
or during the writing of this trilogy. He is on less safe ground when 
he sees in the experiences and utterances following the completion of 
this work continued parallels with the ViieB. He quotes at length, for 
example, Grillparzer’s words uttered thirty years after the ViieB was 
produced, in which he regrets not having left Austria, since he was 
isolated, misunderstood, and unappreciated there (p.70). This the au- 
thor compares with Jason’s sense of loneliness and despair at the end 
(p. 70). Both may have felt the same way, but under what circumstances 
and for what reasons? (cf. also pp. 112, 133). 


Whether one agrees with all the conclusions in this book or not, it 
is a thoughtful, provocative, and lucidly written study of a complex 
work and its even more complex author. 


Brooklyn College. — Dorothy Lasher-Schlitt 
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Stefan Zweig. Spiegelungen einer schopferischen Personlichkeit. 
Herausgegeben von Erich Fitzbauer. Wien: Berland Verlag, 1959. 120 
pages. DM 8.80. 


When the editor, a young Viennese teacher of German literature, 

a thorough connoisseur of his hero’s oeuvre and the chairman and real 
founder of the Stefan Zweig Gesellschaft, calls this volume — on a 
special page — Erste Sonderpublikation of that society, which is only 
ee years old, then he points very modestly and discreetely, by means 
of omission, to the fact that the excellent and lively Blatter der Stefan 
Zweig Gesellschaft have been published ever since the society’s forma- 
tion. Again Mr. Fitzbauer had Coc their editor and true spiritus rector. 


This volume represents a kind of yearbook with a surprisingly rich 
and novel content. A letter of the 21-year old to Karl Emil Franzos 
familiarizes the reader with the aims the youth was setting for himself 
at that age. Harry Zohn (Brandeis University) in his essay “Stefan Zweig 
und Verhaeren” investigates the relations of the two poets, of whom the 
younger, in this relationship merely the translator, was to become more 
famous. On the other hand it must not be forgotten that Zweig saw 
himself as a mediator, a Mittler in the word’s most noble sense, as 
Goethe would have understood it, as an Austro-European, if I may say 
so, who conceived his task in his very position between races, nations, 
and cultures. Therefore, translating meant more to him than a mere 
linguistic technique, though he recommends it as an important exercise. 


Aside from these two contributions, only Heinrich Eduard Jacob’s 
article “Aus den Polizeiakten von Petropolis” is a true work of research. 
It deals with the last moving days and hours before the suicide and the 
dead couple’s state funeral, held by a foreign and saddened nation. 

The other authors offer their recollections, which vary from indi- 
vidual to individual; yet there are certain basic impressions shared by 
everyone who met Zweig: This grand écrivain was extremely indus- 
trious; your reviewer thought of Wilhelm Ostwald, who once said that 
FleiB may supplant talent, and talent may be increased to genius. Zweig 
was non-fanatical, or rather: tolerant, more like Erasmus than Calvin, 
and therefore misunderstood in the hours during and immediately after 
the Naxi access to power (cf. letters to Kurt Frieberger and Rudolf 
Kayser, Pp. 74-77). As the helpful friend of the young, Zweig always 
searched for reasons to praise, in sae: 4 with Verhaeren’s Admirer, 
c’est grandir, a principle echoed in Rilke’s Riihmen, das ist’s. Such an 
attitude, of course, aroused criticism and derogatory designations, e. g. 
Allerweltsloberei (Zohn), or Feuilletonismus (Waldinger). Background 
and inclination made the poet and writer that man of the world, collector 
and connoisseur of finer things that he actually was. However, flattery 
aside, whether his excellent taste was an innate quality or an acquired 
faculty, it certainly helped him steer clear of the confusion that pre- 
vailed during the first world war and afterwards. Zweig was much more 
Austrian than Rilke, who despised his native country and her fairy-tale 
capital, he was a much better German than his foes had assumed he 
would be, for his letters and the contributors’ articles bear witness to 
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his anguish in the hours of Germany’s many crises. Finally, he was 
Jewish, with a feeling of loyalty toward that Jewishness that Romain 
Rolland (perhaps Zweig’s greatest Erlebnis after Verhaeren) had de- 
scribed and praised: the mediating power with all its virtues and cer- 
tain shortcomings. 

Other contributors include: Victor Fleischer, Max Brod, Felix 
Braun, Robert Braun, Joseph Gregor, Adelbert Muhr, Willi Fehse, Lee 
van Dovski, Siegried we Fran Th. Csokor, and Ludwig Ullmann. 
A very illuminating preface by the editor opens the volume. Facsimiles 
and photographs increase the reader’s interest. 


St. Cloud State College. — Robert Rie 


The Problem of Tragedy. 
By S. Morris Engel. Fredericton, N.B.: Brunswick Press, 1960. 81 pp. 


The author of this curious little volume promises much: a theory of 
tragedy which will “account for its doxical effect on us,” which 
will “try to understand the kind of inevitability involved in tragedy, 
what in it is reconciled and harmonized, how human misery can be the 
occasion of pleasure, and why the end product is illusory and thus in- 
adequate.” 


Engel’s thesis, however, is simply that tragedy attempts to explain 
the mystery of human suffering but fails to do so. “We respond to the 


mystery and are elevated by the explanation. The consolation of tragedy 
is the consolation of obtaining some insight into one’s grief or distress, 
and the greater the insight the greater the sense of elation.” Since the 
attempt to explain human suffering must fail, “the state of enchantment 
induced is founded on an illusion.” 


What is the nature of this illusion? The series of causally determined 
actions we find in certain dramas gives rise to the illusion that we un- 
derstand the first cause; this is “simply a case of transference or false 
association.” The failure of the causal solution led dramatists to turn 
to the only other solution: “to suggest a higher rationality, which the 
spectator also thinks he ‘understands’.” 


Engel concedes that “to be affected aesthetically by tragedy, you 
do not have to share the philosophy of life upon which it is built.” But, 
he insists, “the intellectual scheme . . . is essential to the total tragic 
experience, and tragedy, as we know it, must stand or fall with it.” 
Tragedy, then, is itself a “tragic failure.” 

Since tragedy is a “state of mind,” sketchy summaries of the theories 
of six other philosophers ranging from Aristotle to Jaspers are consid- 
ered to acquaint us sufficiently with the previous literature. The argu- 
ment is illustrated by discussions of Hosea, Job, the Oresteia, and, at 
considerable length, The Dibbek. There is no bibliography. 


University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee. — Eugene Norwood 


April-May, 1961 


Hermann Hesse as Critic of English and American 
Literature / G. Wallis Field 


Vita activa and vita contemplativa / Inge D. Halpert 


Names and the Creative Process / Joseph Mileck 


On the Death of Josef Knecht in Hermann Hesse’s 
“Glasperlenspiel” / Kenneth Negus 


Zur Erklarung von Hesses “Steppenwolf” / Egon Schwarz .... 
Hermann Hesse’s Chiliastic Vision / Theodore Ziolkowski 
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THE NEW 


CASSELL’S GERMAN 
DICTIONARY 


Compiled by Dr. H. T. Betteridge, University of Glasgow, 
Foreword by Professor Gerhard Cordes, University of Kiel. 


This superb, truly modern dictionary maintains the high standard of 
scholarship of its predecessor, the “Breul.” We believe that within 
the limits of its size this new dictionary is the most comprehensive and 
authoritative German dictionary in existence. 

Every entry has been carefully revised; hundreds of new entries have 
been added to cover contemporary literary, practical, and colloquial 
German; definitions have been expanded to include recently acquired 
shifts of meaning and usage; terms introduced because of new scien- 
tific, technical, political, and economic developments have also been 
included. The dictionary has been reset in clear Roman type. 


1,269 pages; 6x 9; Plain, $7.00; Thumb-indexed, $7.75 
Available to Teachers on Approval 
FUNK & WAGNALLS _ 153 East 24th Street, New York 10 
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SAMMLUNG 
METZLER 


Realienbucher fur Germanisten 


Die einzelnen Bande bieten den gesicherten Bestand von Fakten 
nach dem derzeiti Stand der Forschung. Die SAMMLUNG 
Merz.er gibt konkrete Details im einzelnen und groBe Uber- 
sicht im ganzen. Es ist Zweck der Reihe, in klaren knappen 
Darstellungen das jeweilige Thema vor Augen zu fiihren und 
mit ausfiihrlichen Material- und Literaturhinweisen den Weg 
zur eigenen wissenschaftlichen Arbeit zu 6ffnen. 


DIE REIHE BEGINNT AM 1. 5. 1961 MIT DEN BANDEN: 


P. Raabe Einfiibrung in die Biicherkunde zur deutschen 
Literaturwissenschaft 
K. Meisen Altdeutsche Grammatik I (Lautlebre), Il (Formenlebre) 
H. Moser Annalen der deutschen Sprache von den Anfangen bis zur 
Gegenwart 
G. Weber Nibelungenlied (Heldendichtung II) 
H. Singer Der galante Roman 
H. Meyer Eduard Morike 
F. Schlawe Literarische Zeitschriften 1885-1910 
R. Grimm Bertolt Brecht —  H. Rosenfeld Legende 


ERSCHEINUNGSWEISE: Halbjahrlich folgen etwa 10 Bande. Die 
Preise liegen zur Zeit zwischen DM 4.20 und DM 6.—; Format 
11,5x 19 cm. Alle Bande sind einzeln kauflich. Lieferung nur 
durch den Buchhandel, Prospekte bestellen Sie bitte 
direkt bei der 


J. B. Metzlersche Verlagsbuchhandlung Stuttgart 
Postfach 529 | 


2 new German texts... suitable for use 
in intermediate courses 


Rainer Maria Rilke’s 


EWALD TRAGY 


Edited by INGE D. HALPERT, Columbia University 


This reader, a book of literary merit and intellectual maturity, in- 
troduces the student of intermediate German to the great poet, 
Rainer Maria Rilke. The early biographical story does not present 
the difficulties encountered in Rilke’s later works but, in an un- 
complicated narrative, reveals some of his later themes as well as 
his struggle against the limitations of language. Presented in_ its 
unabridged form, the text is equipped with both the usual end- 
vocabulary and a visible vocabulary on the facing pages to allow 
continuous reading. Two sets of questions are provided: one to 
determine the comprehension of the narrative and the other to 
evoke the student's personal evaluations and interpretations of the 
book and its structure. 122 pp., paperbound 


MODERNES DEUTSCH 


Eine Wiederholung der Grammatik 
mit modernen Autoren 


By ERNA KRITSCH, Douglass College 


Written entirely in German, this new text provides a review of 
grammar for second-year college students. Significant and unsim- 
plified passages from the works of modern German authors illustrate 
the particular grammatical points under discussion in each lesson. 
The passages have been chosen not only to illustrate grammatical 
points but also to present small, unedited but annotated samples 
of prose by acknowledged stylists of twentieth-century German. 
Throughout the book, emphasis is placed on the basic technical 
and scientific as well as the literary vocabulary of modern German. 
Varied and ample exercises, which stress the constant repetition of 
basic sentence structures, are included in each lesson. 

226 pp., illus., paperbound 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 


34 West 33rd Street New York |, New York 


CS 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN offers 
Good Reading for Intermediate Students 


IN DEUTSCHEN LANDEN 
JOSEF K. L. BIHL, Wayne State University, Michigan 
260 pages Paper covers $3.50 


THE GRETCHEN EPISODE 
from Goethe's FAUST 


Edited by R-M. S. HEFFNER, University of Wisconsin 
HELMUT REHDER, University of Texas 
W. FREEMAN TWADDELL, Brown University 


144 pages Flexible covers $1.75 


A GERMAN SKETCHBOOK 


HAROLD VON HOFE and LUDWIG MARCUSE, 
Professor Emeritus 
Both of the University of Southern California 


176 pages Cloth covers $2.60 


Inge Aicher-Scholl's 
DIE WEISSE ROSE 


Edited by ERIKA MEYER 
129 pages Paper covers $2.20 


DEUTSCHE ERLEBEN DIE ZEIT, 
1914-1953 — Second Edition 


Edited by 
HANNA HAFKESBRINK and ROSEMARY PARK 
Both of Connecticut College 


239 pages Cloth covers $3.25 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: ATLANTA: GENEVA DALLAS PALO ALTO 


“It is really different and really new” 


said the reviewer writing for the October 1959 issue of 
THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL about 


FOUNDATION COURSE IN GERMAN 
CONRAD P. HOMBERGER and JOHN F. EBELKE 


. . . “Every teacher who is tired of the conventional 

will welcome it . . . the text is well printed, and is enlivened 
by numerous and excellent photographs, which give the stu- 
dent a stimulating view of German culture.” 


A text written to express the authors’ conviction that students 
can learn German in a natural manner closely paralleling the 
way in which we all learn our own language. There is a con- 
venient set of records for student use. 


AND NOW, tapes reproducing all the readings, dialogues, and 
exercises throughout the text — inclusive of review lessons — 
are available. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Modern language texts, recordings, tapes 


A new intermediate German reader 


TYPISCH DEUTSCH ? 
VIOLA H. DRATH and OTTO G. GRAF 


This novel reader explores and contrasts some of the 
ideas Americans have about “typical” Germans and Ger- 
mans have about “typical” Americans. The fourteen chap- 

ters include such telling essays as “Die Deutschen sind 

eigenartige Menschen” (followed, naturally, by “Die 
Amerikaner sind eigenartige Menschen”), “Die schreckliche 
deutche Sprache”, “Beethoven und Sauerkraut”, and “Mein 

Hut, der hat drei Ecken .. . (Von Hiiten und Mannern)”. 

A delightful collection of sketches of increasing difficulty, 

ideal for intermediate courses. 

For this amusing new text the authors have prepared 

a variety of exercises, including pattern drills, particularly 

designed for oral-aural use. The well-known caricaturist 

Rudolf Griffel has supplied the delightful illustrations. And 

tape recordings are being prepared for Typisch Deutsch? 

Spring publication. 

For an examination copy, write to us at 383 Madison 

Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC. 
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